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Fmsurt tidies. PRC officii win resort to a variety 0/ maneuvers © poi as mteriocutor on the 
defensive and make him fee] be has minimi] control ova the negotiating process. They ait skilled ax 
nuking a foreign counterpan appear to be the supplicant or dtmandiur m the relationship. They play 
political adversaria again* each other, and they may alternate hard and accomroodaai3g moods by shifting 
from "bad guy" id -good guy" officials. They may urge a foreign negotiator to accomodate (0 their 
position with the argument thai if he does not. his "friends' in the PRC leadership will be weakened by 
failure 10 reach agreement And they lend to put pressure 00 a sympathetic negotiator on the assumption 
mat a "friend" wfll make a special efTon to repair problems m tr« itlatiOTiship. 

The Chinese often present themselves as the injured party, seeking to shame an interlocutor with 
rotation of faults on the pan of his government or his failure to live np to past agreements or to the "spirit" 
of mutually accepted "principles.' They art meticulous record-keepers and will bold a negotiator to his past 
words and the commitments of his predecessors. They are ski] Jed in using the press to create public 
pressures on 1 foreign negotiating team. And they may seek to trap a negotiator against a time rf^im, (so 
that he must make decisions under pressure). 

The essential qualiry of Chinese prtsswt tactics is to make the foreign negotiator, with whom they 
have gone to some lengths to develop a personal or "friendly" association, feel that his relationship with 
China 11 in doubt, that he has not done enough to warrant being considered an "old friend," that he must do 
more for the relationship to justify Chinese suppon and good will. It is this tension of the relationship game 
that gives dealings with the Chinese their distinctive qualiry. 

* 

End Game 

When PRC officials believe thai they have tested the limits of their negotiating counterpart** position 
and ifca a formal understanding serves their interests, they can move rapidly to conclude an agreement. 

They may let a negotiation appear to deadlock to test their interlocutor's patience and firmness, and 
then have a senior leader intervene 10 "cut the knot" of the apparent deadlock. Once Chinese leaden have 
decided to reach an agreement, their negotiators can be quite flexible in working out concrete arrangements 
which may seem to have little relationship to the "principles" stressed at the outset of a negotiation. 

Implementation 

Chinese officials asses the manner in which a counterpan government implements an agreement as a 
ugn of how seriously that government views its relationship with the PRC They press for strict 
implementation of all undersundings, and they art quick to find fault 

Onnese officials sometimes give the mrpression that agreements are never quite final. They will seek 
modifications of maerstandings when it serves their purposes; and the conclusion of an agreement is the 
occasion for pressing the coonterpan government for new concessions. In contrast, however, if they are 
unable to fully implement an agreement themselves, they will ask the counterpan to -understand- their 
difficulties on the basis of "friendship," or make excuses which put the burden of responsftOiry on the other 
party. 



DISCUSSION 



Reflecting the workings of the relationship game, American negotiators describe their dealings with 
the Chinese is at once elating and frustrating. PRC officials can establish a positive mood when they 



want 



0 . . u 
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to build i constructive relationship; and they impress their U.S. counterparts as personally aoractive. hiehl 
competent individuals wilh whom it is easy to deal at ■ human level. On Uk ochcr hand, the Quncsc-who 
assume themselves to be « once ind future great power-can adopt a self-righteous and kxturing air in 
which they presume the, right to criticize their 'friends" (while being highly defensive of their own 
positions) and require that negotiations be conducted on their own terms. 

]i has been demonstrated by the experience of countries thai have established highly interdependent 
relations with the PRC thai the Chinese can be highly demanding and manipulative of those on whom they 
have established a dependent relationship (as was the case with the "elder brother" Soviet Union in the 
1950s), or self-righteously assertive in dealing with those who have established a subordinate rebdonihip 
with thtra (as was the case with Albania in the 1960s). 



SUMMARY 



GUIDELINES FOR DEALING WITH PRC COUNTERPARTS 

This maJyris suggests the following lesson learned" that US. officials should keep in mind if they 
■re 10 be more effective ia dealing with PRC counterparts: 

Knew the substantia bsu* cold. Chinese officials are meticulous in preparing for negotiating 
ir^ons. and thar naffs « very effective in briefing them on ixhnical issues. They will use «ny 
mdjcaooo of sJoppy preparation against an interlocutor. 

Master the past Rotating record- PRC officials have full control over the prior negotiaung 
record, and they do not hesitate to use it to pressure a counterpart. 

Know your otn. bottom fine, A clear sense of the objectives of a negotiation will enable a VS 
official 10 avoid bang trapped in commitments to general -principles- and to resist Chinese efforts to drag 
out a negotiation. Incremental compromises wggest to the Chinese that their interlocutor's final position 
has not yet been reached. 

. Present your position In a broad framework. The Chinese seem to find it easier to compromise on 
^'TJt lf i^ havc 1 scnse of * £ broadcr of their interlocutor in developing a relationship 

w,th the PRC They distrust quick deals, and they appreciate presentations that suggest seriousness of 
purpose and an interest in maintaining a long-term relationship with China. 

Be patient. Do dm expect quick or easy agreement. A Chinese negotiator will have trouble 
convurmg hu superiors that be has fully tested the limits of his counterpart's position if he has not 
protracted the discissions. Assume you wQl be subjected to unexplained delays and various forms of 
pressure to test your resolve. 

A«>Td time deadlines. Resist negotiating in circumstances where you must have agreement by a 
certain date. The Chinese win assume that your anxiety to conclude a deal can be played to their advantage. 

Mbimize media pressures. PRC negotiators use public expectations about a negotiarion to pressure 
their interlocutors- Confidential handling of negotiating exchanges, the disciplining of leaks and the 
mimmmng of press exposure are taken by the Chinese as signs of seriousness of purpose. "Negotiation via 
the press" will evoke a sharp Chinese response. 

Understand the PRC political context, and the style or your Chinese Interloper. Despite the 
difneulucs of assessing the domestic PRC political scene, an evaluation or internal factional pressures and 
the style of your counterparts will help in understanding Chinese objectives and negotiating flexibility and 
in "reading" the signals or Joaded Language of a very different culture and political system, 

• Understand the Chinese meaning or "friendship - Know that the Chinese expect a lot of their 
"friends." Resist the fianery of being an "old friend" or the sentimentality that Chinese hospitality r^diiy 
evokes. Do not promise more than you can deliver, but expect thai y 0u will be pressured to hono' pa* 
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commitments. Resist Chinese efforts to shame or play on guilt feelings for presumed errors » I 
shortcomings. 1 

Develop a strategic orieotatloo Co dealing with the Chinese. The blandishmeats of the •friendship 
game" and China* pressure tactics are most efleco'veJy defended against by developing a strategic 
crienaaon soited to American negotiating practices and objectives. An attitude of restrained openness tnd 
interest in identifying and working to anain common objectives is the best protection 'against Chinese effora 
to maneuver the foreign negotiator into the position of demandturoc supplkmt, 

Parry Chinese pressure tactics En order to maintain control ortr the negotiating process. 
Chinese negotiating tactics are readily understandable, and in some measure even predictable. Therefore. 
U.5. negotiators shouid develop counieructics thai win throw their PRC counterparts off balance, to 

demonstrate compeience and control over the process. Tactical manipulations applied in eacess, or for their 
own sake, however, are likely to erode confidence and undermine the credibfliry of the negotiating process. 
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L INTRODUCTION 



ODJECTIVES OF THE STUDY 

This analysis of Chinese political negotiating behavior is pan of i larger study designed to provide 
supporting materials for operational officials tnd analysis of the VS. government concerned with 
interpreting and managing relations with the People*! Republic of China (PRC). The primary objective of 
this project has beta to analyze the way Chinese officials manage political negotiations by drawing on the 
official record and the experiences of VS. officials who have dealt with PRC counterparts over the past 
fifteen yean, during the phase of Sino-American reiatior- : *> which both governments tried to break out of 
two decades of confrontation 10 normalize their relationship. 

This analysis Is summarized in an Executive Summary designed for use by senior officials of the US. 
government prior to their first negotiating encounters with Chinese counterparts. 1 The third volume in this 
series contains an annotated chronology of senior-level U-S.-PRC political negotiating exchanges between 
1967 tnd 1984.1 These three volumes establish the documentary record and provide an analytical 
assessment of one of the most interesting episodes in America's post- World War II foreign relations: the 
effort » move from a long period of political rivalry and military confrontation with the PRC-with Tied 
China" or "Communist China," as it was termed during the 1950s and 1960s-to a relationship in which the 
two countries could eliminate the hostility of the Cold War era, manage continuing differences over the 
future of Taiwan in a nonconfrontational manner, and cooperate in limited measure in dealing with chared 
international political and security problems, primarily the military threat to both countries from the Soviet 
Union. 



SOURCES OF DATA: MEM CONS, INTERVIEWS, AND MEMOIRS 

The primary source of data upon which this analysis is based is the official record of negotiating 
exchanges between senior VS. officials and their PRC counterparts, the memoranda of conversation, or. 
"memcons which are the basic documentary record of intergovernmental negotiations. A secondary 
source is the reporting cables by which State Department negotiators document the results of negotiations 
conducted in the field under formal instructions, A deuiled description of this documentary source material 
is contained in the Introduction to the annotated chronology. ' ■■* 

Because the paper record gives only a partial sense of the negotiating experience, the luthor also 
conducted interview! wuh more than thirty senior Americar- officials who negotiated with Chines;: 
counterparts during the years covered in this study-be finning with former President Nixon end running 
through the officials of the Carter and Reagan adminisuations who managed the negotiations on 
Dormaliauon and the August 17, 1982, Joint Communique on the issue of American arms sales to Taiwan. 
The officials interviewed for this study are listed in Appendix A. 

To gain a comparative perspective on Chinese negotiating practices, the author also interviewed six 
officials from thr who conducted negotiations wuh PRC officials during the past A/ 

cwtlve years, and * 



1 Rjchirt K. Soiemon. C>wu feljlcal Si[c*vv^t BtSoior: A iWtptj Asuifyru, TSt RA.VD Carporaion. R-T29i. December 
19t5. 

* Rlsf-jrC F. Solomon, US -/AC foiitka! AVx«ifl/^v. /Ptf7-/W*: A* Ajwuud Ckro*aLotj (IT). The RA.VD Corponuon 
E-329£.O.a.nb*f IS53(Sccm). 
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meir efforts id present in obscure or deceptive face c the outride world, their actions tie readily 
nnerpreahle (m last a hindsight). 

Ow of tfae basic objectives of this project a to forearm VS. negotiating officials tnd analyss of the 
PRC political rmr with a tense of how the Ct'mrv, manage the negotiating process, ao thai they will 
interpret wuh greater accuracy the often subtle political "signals" thai are pan of the negotiating experience. 

It b also imp or ta nt to moke at the outset two fundamental interpretive points which, for the sake of 
presenanonal brevity, will not be repeated endlessly throughout the following pages. First, despite the 
distinctive quality or "flavor" of dealings with the Chinese, man y-if not mcst-of their negotiating pra ct ices 
are not unique. Many of the facilitating maneuvers and pressure tactics PRC negotiators resort to are also 
encountered in dealings with other countries, although the particular style or intensity may be different 
elsewhere. In short, there is much that is universal in the negotiating process; and the Chinese, for all that is 
distinctive about tV^r culture, have not developed a unique a pp r o a ch to conducting negotiations. 

Yet it is also the case that most of the American officials interviewed for this study said that they 
found the Chinese c conduct negotiations in a distinctive ma^er. Kissinger was impressed with (he 
"principled stand" Chinese officials assumed at the outset of his dealings with them, and with their sense of 
the importance of the credibility of their word, which led them to "eschew the petty maneuvers that 
characterized . . . negotiations with other communists/* From his first negotiating session with PRC Vice 
Foreign Minister Huang Hua in the summer of 1971, Kissinger learned that the Chinese prefer not to 
negotiate Soviet-sryle-by beginning with an initially exaggerated position from which they move only 
slowly n "salami slicing* fashion-but "to determine as well as possible [at the outsell the nature of a 
reasonable solution, get there in one jump, and then stick to that position." 6 As Kissinger recalled in bis 
memoes 

Huang Hta . . . suggested that we put aside the drafting and each tell the other frankly what his 
r*"^i were. ... We spent two hours on this [and after some further delay] . . . Huang Hua 
presented a draft ... so dose to our needs that we could accept it with a change of only one 
word? 

Kissinger said he so pre/erred this style of negotiating that he subsequently sought to use it in his dealings 
with other governments: 

The strategy of ge^ing in one jump to a defensible position defines the irreducible position 
tmambiguousiy, it is easier to defend than the cumulative impact over a long period of a scries 
of marginal moves in which process always threatens to dominate substance. • 

The second basic inierpretive point is that while the Oiinese conduct negotiations in a purposeful and 
meticulously planned manner, they are not always in control of the process and often "feel their way" in 
situations they do not fully undersund. The following analysis may. upon occasion, make ii appear as if the 
Chinese are almost superhuman in their ability to plan and manipulate a negotiating situation. The record 
does not show this to be the case, although the analytical process, by its very nature, extracts the evident 
pnrm t of behavior that comprise their approach to negotiating. The model we develop here is an 



3 Hcn.7 A. Kjjt=*c. Wkiu Ho*u Tun. Bonat TJcie, Biwt A Camjttty , 1979. p. 744. 
*B»i.p.7SJ. 

7 Hii p ?ri S« iiw KuiL-fc-'i ncwiiic reeonegjon of hu G.H encouncr »ufc PRC nc|«i*iorj it lSc nmmer of 1971, 
cxp-aioJ dura; > diaoe *uh Vict Fompi MLtuiif Quo Cmahuj an November 13. 1572. 
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China's search for i way out of its imperial backwardness thai would not jeopardize in own sense of 
identify embodies much of the anguish and drama of the country's internal politics and foreign relations 
una the law nineteenth century. China's fir* "turn to the West," beginning with the "self-strengthening" 
novement of the 1860s and reaching a peak p the 1910s under Sun Yai-*en'i newly founded Republic, 
foundered on the disillusionment with the Europeans thai came with World War t and subsequent lack of 
support from the West m resisting Japan's imperii] ambitions in Asia. Those Our*se intellectuals of the 
•May Fourth" (1919) en who saw in socialism and the Russian revolution a way to modernize their country 
came to power m 1949, arter long years of political rivalry and civU war with the more Weaem-oriented 
Nanonaiisu. Yet even the Communists, after less than a decade of alliance with the Soviet Union rejected 
the Salmis: model of development and, under Mao Zedong's insistent leadership, continued the country's 
search for its own road to restored national greatness. 

Given this century of frustrating and inconstant efforts to modernize their country it is remarkable 
thai China's contemporary leaders have once again aimed o the West for approaches to economic and 
«dal moderation. The leaders who shape the country's policies today are perhaps wiser about the 
pitfalls of trying to bnng what is still a peasant society into the twentieth century, yet they may prove to be 
do more successful than their predecessors in reconciling the dilemmas of the modernization process. 

Por American officials who must negotiate with PRC counterparts, it is perhaps enough to be sensitive 
id the strong and confhaing emotions and the ambivalent perspectives thai underlie Chinese dealings with 
the foreign world. On the one hand, the Chinese seek the wealth and power of the industrialized West on 
the other hand, they sustain a remarkable degree of self-conEdence that they can modernize their country 
without losing China's own cultural and historical moorings. PRC officials stress (even as they send the 
flower of a new generaiion of intellectual talent to the United States for training in the sciences, engineering 
and management) thai they will construct their own brand of socialism, adapted to China's particular serial 
and economic conditions. 

The Chinese emphasize to foreigners the importance of being treated with "equality- and with full 
respect for their sovereignty and national independence. As Zhou Enlai told Kissinger during their fire 
meeang m July 1971, "The first question is that of equality, or in other words, the principle of rtdproriry 
All things must be done in a reciprocal manner^ But retiprociry does not necessarily mean adopting 
foreign ways; and the demand for -equality- conflicts with their own historical sense that China, by virtue of 
us size and past greatness, is more than just "equal" 

To resolve these ambivalent feelings about the West, the Chinese assert thai they are just another 
misnraied and struggling developing country-even as they presume to the leadership of the Third World. 
And ms no icridem that when China sought to reengage the rest of the world at the end of the Cultural 
Revolution, it did so by way of "ping-pong diplomacy/ making political use of a spon in which the Chinese 
were world champ.ons-and thus were "number one," even as Zhou Enlai instructed his player/diplomats to 
Kress "friendship first, competition second.' Similarly, Mao Zedong stressed the slogan •never seek 
hegemony" as pan of his country's defense policy; yet Zhou Enlai, in a can id moment, acknowledged to 
Henry Kissinger the difficulties of keeping Chinese sentiments of T>ig nation chauvinism" in check: 

... the objective fact of the largeness of the Chinese nation and Chinese area easily create a 
fcndency to nationalistic sentiments and big nauon chauvinism. [But] if there are do strong 
nationalist feelings, then one wiU cease to learn from others; one will seal oneself in and believe 
one is the best or will cease to learn from the strong points of others.* 



3 Eiou-Kiuinie. Jcfy 9. 1 971. 
*Z><xj-Kmffne\ FeMu/y II. 1973. 
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American ode in wanting to establish a relationship with the PRC One fanner officii] observed thai the 
"bttindaries" of a negotiation with the CWse ire often hard to identify, as much of me activity in the 
preliminary stages of a Degotution-broad discussion of issues, even sightseeing trips and banquet talk- 
aeons unrelated to concrete issues of concern. * Yet it was evident, in retrospect, ihii the Chinese used loch 
encounters as pan of a parposeful period of establishing persona] relationships. 

This impulse to build relationships reflects a highly personalized view of the political process. In one 
of the early US.-PRC exchanges carried out indirectly via the mtermediatioo of the Pakistan government, 
Zhoa Enla» expressed concern mat President Nixon's reference to his desire to establish •*ecret finks" 
between the two countries meant only thai he warned to establish a "hot line" communication channel such 
as the United States had with the Soviet Union.! In fact. Nix 00 intended to send a personal envoy secretly 
to China to prepare the way for his own visit; and Zhou Enlai later recalled with emphasis how important it 
had been to PRC leaders in- *d in initiating the normalization dialogue that Nixon was willing to deal 
with them at a personal level; •From the beginning he [Nixon] took the am axle he was willing to come to 
Peking to meet us."* 

Zhou's comment reflects the unspoken assumption that a foreign leader is best influenced when 1 
personal relationship has been established, when his attitudes and motivations have been explored, and 
when enough of a commitment to the relationship has been created 10 make the leader vulnerable 10 the 
varices forms of appeal and pressure that can be applied to 'old friends.' This fundamental instina is 
different in kind, but not necessarily in effect, from Chinese notions of adversaria] relationships. A basic 
Maoist military tenet of the dvfl war era, as weD as of more recent times, is that of 'drawing the enemy 
deep" (youdi shennt) into CCP-controlled territory, where he can be enmeshed in a "people's war " It was 
such a perspective which led the PRC to wan: their Nationalist adversaries to occupy the offshore islands of 
Quemoy and Matsu as a point of pressure and a link between the mainland and Taiwan. As Zhou Enlai told 
Nixon in 1972: 

We . . . advised [Chiang Kai-shek] not to withdraw from Quemoy and Musu We advised him 
■otto wuhdraw by firing artillery shells at them-thai is, on odd days we would shell them, and . 
on holidays we would not shell them. So they understood our intentions and didn't withdraw. 
No other means or messages were required; just this method of shelling they understood. 10 

Why should me Nationalists, or any foreign government, want to sustain a "relationship" on this basis, 
when they can anticipate thai they wHJ be subject to various forms of manipulation or pressure? This is 
precisely the question the Chinese seek to answer for themselves in the early, relationship-building stage of 
a oegotiauon. There is nothing magic about the process; they just assume that a political leader or official 
has his own political motives and/or personal interests involved in approaching China; and if they can 
identify these motives, interests, and personal altitudes, they will be in a beaer position to enmesh him in 
the games of xuonxz.ll 

h this early stage of contact, the Chinese CreqDenily turn to trusted third parties to provide background 
information on the leader or official they wiU be dealing with, or to intermediate initial communications. 
Such an indirect approach, of course, was notable in the establishment of hign-level U-S.-PRC contacts in 
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Unaed Soues-^spite the needs of the r« countne, fa , *L*JT^^££££ 

Peng ad to Kimngg m tt^ fan 1975. WWBa aoies. As 

to ^T,^^ ""I™ * tad£ ^ m « ra >P J > * with the Soviea, and Ofat 

tonevo askedfa ftvoc ton. «ben . . . fmily. Chin, fears nothing ondeTbavo «^ 
. ami wm not ask favor, from anyone. We depend on the diggin £££T^ " 
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Such verbal bravado, of course, nins into the rtiliiiejof Oima'trt^^n**— ^ j • • 

things from the United Stales, most noably technolozy But PRC L~vW w,n ™ ~ , ,T w * 5KC0 . I J 0r 

™ in which they appear » be the sup^canc ^ ^^c^o^C^K^ 
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Wang, and why would we want to receive you and the Piesidentra 

There can be no easy resolution of the 'who needs whom' issue with the Chinese. (~,„~ 
objeenve needs for an active relationship with the Western «rfd are ZZutoZ SeaSl « 
gtoba. power and da*; fear, of being taken advantage of in a dependent idJS^TZSJ 
fompnauon. At best the issue on be defused as a aource of vn&TaJmTVZZE 
caters, by neither burning theproud Chinese for 

%£ZZ£ ™"*«™*°"»^°>** ™ of sef-re,^"^ 

Your Rebtionsbip with China is in Doubt; Show Us You Care 

" A variation of the 'who needs whom- theme is Chinese stall in maneuvering a foreign official » u m 
"** " d mMraint > « ■* ^-^P «U, China. And fa a high-level poSfigurf^c £ 
csabushed sc™ rcputanon in his own country and in the interna, tommuru^ 
telux wuh the Otnese. to have his position as . -friend of Chin,- thrown in doubt cant . 

Rtaitoodq) wth them, or lace a loo of respect, presuge. and political influence. Such was the^Z E 
Cheese pl ayed wuh Henry Kissinger i, 1974-197J when dtey wanted him to comple* t SKS 
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process, and with George Bush in 1980 and 1982 when they warned assurances from the Reagan 
administration that it would not "aim bad the dock" on U.S, China policy .23 

Perhaps the dearest example of Chinese maneuvering to draw an administration into 'proving* its 
faerest'si a relationship is the Carter administration 'i early dealings with the PRC During the 1976 
presidential campaign and in the first months of the administration, Carter and his senior officials pve 
nncenain signals about their interest in a relationship with the PRC and in completing the Donnaliianon 
process.** In the two years that followed, the Chinese turned this jicuau'on-in which tUy were the 
encenain parry about a US. administration's Interest in a relationship with them -Into one m which they had 
the administration going to some lengths to demonstrate Its desire to develop a relationship with the PRC 

When Secretary of Stale Vance went lo Beijing in August 1977, the Chinese heard him out cm 
International and bilateral issues, including a presentation of the administration's approach to normalizjoxxi. 
Bui they beld themselves aloof from Vana, in pan by rejecting his suggestion for a joint press communique 
to publicize the results of his trip, and by characterizing his visit both privately and publicly as a 'nep 
backward" in the relitionship. The Chinese position reflated, in pan. uncertainties in their own approach 
to dealing with the United States; but ii also expressed PRC concerns about Vance as an official they could 
work with, given his views on the Soviet Union and on normalization, and their desire to press the United 
Sutes for more favorable terms for normalization. 

The following spring the administration decided it wanted to accelerate the pace of normalization, and 
Kao'onil Security Adviser Zbigniew Brzezinsb" put himself forward to the Chinese as a friendly interlocutor 
in this process *3 Braexinskj went to China in May 1976 with instructions to assure the Chinese that "the 
President has made up his mind" about normalization -a phrase PRC officials had been using with VS. 
counterparts since the Vance visit to Beijing the preceding year. Brzezinsld'i exchanges with the Chinese, 
as he tried to convince them that President Caner was serious about normaJization-with the Chinese casting 
doubts on his assertion in order to put him in the position of having to do more to prove him self-are almost 
comical: 

BnezinsH: At the outset I would IDce to express to you our determination to move forward on 
the process of normalization. I can say on behalf of President Carter that the United States has 
made up its mind on this issue. . . . 

As I said when I began, the US. has made up its mind on this issue, I certainly am anxious to 
do anything I can to enhance and accelerate this process 26 



ftuang Hua: On the Chinese side, we have raised three conditions on normalization of relations a / n s% 

berween our rwo countries. .. . ^^A-^W-S 

This has shown thai China has done its utmost to accommodate the vkwi oi tne U.S. on this 

question. So the Chinese position cannot be changed. . . . Let no one harbor any hope that the 

Chinese side will make any concessions in this respect. If the US. side gives consideration to 

this point from i strategic point of view and really makes up its mind, it is not difficult to solve 

this issue* 7 



23 That tixjrplu irt up'oru! io mort daj2 on pp. 59-6C below. 

2* MidieJ Ok wrhc/j. *A Decide at 5ino-AjnericAr Rrliucxu * Fo'u'f* Afain, Vol 61. No. I. Fi2 1912, pp. 175-195. 
25 Ziifiir" Bneorukl. ftv^t »*A?r JvipU, Nc» York: fimr, Smm, Ciraix, 1913. pp. 2C2-203. 
36 Hoj^t Haj'Srxumikl, Mjy 20. 1971. 
27 Hj»-Bajninik*. M*y 21. 1971. 
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CKNETI KXJTTCAL NEGOTIATING BZHAVJOR. aK INTDIPRTTTVE ASSESSMENT 



Sc/if Xiaoping: You must be tired [from yon Joog tripj. 
Brzszinski: I un gthiUryrii 



Slv *> w how to mxkr up ooc'unind [on wheto or not to normalize] 

Pttadcm Fort nttd [m 1975] max if he wtrt reelected be would move » fuD ncmal^doc 
•ccording io the three condiooos without any n^ervw^ Wc were v«> hap^ U dnje with 
^(^comn^ianejuofPr^demFbnl... Subsequent Preside*: Ford hs dm rtekaed «nd 
of coerce the new •drainiroidoo his • right to reconsider ihii qoeaioa. . 

Itfti^^ba^^c^thuqu^non. Wc .re bokin £ fon^d to the day when President 
Caner nukes up his mind. L«'i now shift the subject. 

Snrxivfc: I have told you before, P^dern Caner Aaj made tip his mind. 
Deng: So much me bcaer.^l 

Apart from demonstrating how the Chines can hold off as interlocutor m to entice him in 
<» P«*-. to series of excise, emphasue. the Chfa« eJ^T^TdS 

SSLfhi t ^^^of Chine* Comn.unism.M PRC negotiator, place 

conatoble emphasu on opionng me of to ooumcpam. their feelinp and view^ abom Cnina. 

^T^TL? f"!"— 1 ^ otco ^ » Ihe PRC Id the case of Bnezinjii. me Chine* 
cmJuded that (hey had an mtericcutor with congruent view, on the Sovie< Union (which was not the ease 
m thetr assessment of Secretary of Slate V.nee) t a* an official who was willing to pu, (orn £Z 
building i normal relationship with Chun, "to do anything I on 10 enhance and accelerate this prceess/TO 

Another aspect of the Oner alrnirustranon-s dealing, with the PRC dui illustrates me Chinese 
msnaa o pressure foreign officials by caring doubts oo their relationship with Chin, is their « of the 
ocuc of playtn, ; political adversaries again* each ate. Tie Chinese sought o mote ose of . presumed 
Vance-Br^nsb nvalry » ft» benefit (they also used such an approach to pu, pressure 
fcsangtr by playing up to Secretary of Defense James Sehlesinger. and by encoo^g^awry otto 
Rail : ipms Nanccal Secunry Adviser Richard Allen).). In oc* of these instances didlbelLesedo 
ttythng to .create, rivalry; u wa, there for them to respond » or to ignore. Bu, in each instance they 
•out!" » advance thetr tnteresu by making one official in the rivalry concerned about hi. reUtiooship wto 
China, or 10 draw into the relationship the official whom they considered to be more •bvXUy-a their 



21 D«n«.Brtt=aito. M*y IX, 1771. 
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_ officials also <hw on the millennial Chinese imperial trad id on in controlling access id their 
senior leaders as one vehicle for building uncertainty about the foreigner"! relationship with China, thus 
jiving him in incentive to be forthcoming in meeting Chinese condition!. During his first, secret trip to the 
PRC Kissinger sparred with Zhou Enlai iboul whether President Nixon would have to agree to establish 
diplomatic relations with the PRC (and break relations with Taiwan) is ■ condition for mectine Chairman 
Maa 

Zhotc You mentioned that the meeting today is an historic occasion. Of course, a nfll greater 
hinoric occasion would be if Pro idem Nixon comes to Chini and meets Chairman Mao Tse- 
mng. That would be an historic occasion, if we could solve problems- . . . 

TTierefore, the question of Taiwan becomes one regarding which we cannot but blame your 
FwnmenL ... If this crucial question is not solved, then the whole question [of US.-PRC 
relations] wOJ be difficult to solve. . . . When your President comes to discuss maaen with 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung, the conclusion could be drawn that he will answer that question [about 
the timing of the establishment of diplomatic relations] 

Kissinter, Is the Prime Minister linking i meeting between the President and Chairman Mao 
Tse-tung to the prior eaablishmcni of diplomatic relations, or can the two be separated?. 

Zteic This is not absolute. Of course, it should be discussed. If time is needed, it may not 
necessarily be solved then. However, the general direction should be established** 

As it turned out. NUon did meet with Mao si the beginning or his Presidential visit to China, although 
me timing of the meeting wis a surprise to the President (notification came jun as Nixon was preparing to 
shower on the day of his arrival in Beijing). A second Mao-Nixon meeting, which Zhou Enlai had said 
would cot. never took place because-said the Chinese-the Chairman had a cold. One may speculate, 
however, tha: Mao cancelled what would have been an unprecedented second meeting with a foreign head 
of state on one visit because he did not get all that he wanted from Nixon on the Taiwan issue. The Chinese 
similarly held President Ford at arm's length in order to entice him to complete the normalization process « 
Ford went to the PRC in December 1975 uncertain about arrangements for a meeting with Chairman Mao. 
only to have the visit 'surprised" on him during i sightseeing lour of the Temple of Heaven. 

In more recer.t times, the Chinese first igreed to, then delayed, and finally postponed a visit to the 
United States in 1981 of their Director of Defense Research and Engineering, General Liu Huaqing 

It* uiumxie Uiintse use of tte rtiaoonship game is the threat to break ofT the relationship entirdy- 
whai one VS. official his termed 'the Chinese wire syndrome" In traditional Chinese society, wives, 
concubines, and other dependents or those in authority had few means to protect their interests 'beyond 
appeals to human sentiments, social convention, and public pressure. The most extreme pressure that such a 
depend could bring to bear was to threaten suicide, which would bring the greatest loss or face to the 
offending authority and would "abandon" him by depriving him of a loyal Supporter. 



The Chinese, in recent times, have used such a tactic in attempts to pressure the United States / ^ 
Ifl 1981-1982, PRC officials downgraded diplomatic relations with the * 



3: Z>.ouXjiL- E er. JuJy 9. 197 1. 
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nezotiuing bchivior. u * c ttmnl Psychological theme in Chinese 

THE BUREAUCRATIC CONTEXT 
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M» desroyed in the CuituraT ^Jt^ ^^^T^ •*» 
KgaUaions. such as those leading to the August 17 c l r^ooship and OS.-PRC 

been managed bv the F J Mni^S'^cS^r "J"' ■»« 

Deng Xiaoping »nd Zhao Ziyang). ^ 1 '"'"^ 0vm 'S hl - 10 * ««. by ««ior leaders such us 
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XBE CDNTExT 

^ionn^g procedures of ministries indigencies under the S die CocnoL As the context within which 
it* negotiator operates has become increasingly b raurnriTrri md issues hive become 

terc anxigrj.*chiucal, the inflirace of senior political leaden his been »mewhat diluted. Thus Qiini's 
aulleimiil bureaucratic tradition, is well is the legacy of the Commtmisx puty's Marxisz-Lrninisx 

opnizidoiiil fife, is finding renewed expression- 

Whs mt the primiry qualioes of the bureaucratic context within which PRC officials opeaie? Tbe 
experience of the past (W^ and more suggests the characteristics described below. 




; \ 
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Meticulous Planning iod Management 

AsHeayKssmgtr Discovered on his £u*^ . * 

organizational formalities of their dealings with foreign governments-yet with in ipparent ease thai may 
deceive the foreign officii! regarding the degree or purpose and plinning with which he is being dealt. The 

Qunese have traditionally considered form and ritual to be as important is substance in political md social i ; 

relationships; indeed, form md ritual are not considered to be separate miners from subsunce.r? This 
minjde is evident in their meticulous mention to protocol. Numerous examples could be cited, particularly 
is their preparaiions for the three Presidential visits they have boned. A clear and brief statement or their 
concern with miners of form appears m i 1980 discussion about i proposed visit to the United States of 
then-Scceary General of the Party's Military Affairs Cornrnission Geng Biaa it the invitation of tbe U.S. 
Secretary of Defense. As Direoor of the Defense Ministry's Foreign Affairs Bureau said to his American 
inierlocstQC 

Your Secretary of Defense [Harold Brown] invited Geng Biao face-to-face yesterday during 
ieir meeting to visit the United States. Geng did not respond. I have not had time to ask him 
•bouta yet. I will seel his instroctioni. As we see iu his military post as Secretary-General of 
the Military Commission is lPany post Perhaps you have no ted that in our press we only nse 
his governmental post. Vice Premier, not his Piny post" 

The Chinese eventually resolved their protocol problem by ippo intin g Geng to the sate post of Minister of 
Defense, i role in which he traveled to the United States in May 1980. . 

Despite the relatively unmodemiit ; state of their communication system, the Chinese have shown i 
itmarkabk capacity to orchestrate all aspecu of official encounters with foreign governments; the 
coordination of multiple channels of contact the meshing of negotiating sessions with their internal 
cteisionmaking procedures; use of sightseeing trips and banquets to pace i negotiation; use of the Chinese 
press and aongovemmental -friends" as idjuna -voices' to sending signals to the counterpart government 

daring i negonarioo. etc 

The Orinese have also demonstrated i great sensinviry to the interplay between political processes m 
Iheir own country and those in the counterpart government in pacing i negotiation. During Henry 
Kmingtr', Grst encounter with Zhou Enlai, the Premier revealed that he had already anticipated the time- 
phasing of the Dorm?lii:loc negotiations: 

Zfc*: Tta« two questions I wouU to ^ 

axoniplish norrr^iauon]. but the time thai is left, for Preside* Nixon is lxmited. And is i 
close associa* of Ins. you most be quite clear abovn ntis point 

Mc^» H. 7* faW */CA^u« W-r>, New Yort Ocla««u 1969 
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• CHINES E POLITICAL NIGOTUTTNC BEHAVIOR- AN INTEWREnVE ASSESSMENT 

Kissinger. What is the Prime Minister** estimate of the lime lefi 10 President Nixon? 

Zhou: I see rwo sages. The first is one-and-i-half yean: ind the second. If he is reelected, five- 
«nd-a-half years. This would lake ns to ihe 200th anniversary of your country. 

KissiAger. Which time period Is the Prime Minister talking about, five-and-a-half years or one- 
and-a-half years? 

Zhotc When your President comes . . . ihe conclusion could be drawn that ... he wiD answer 
that question*' 

Similarly, the Chinese have shown considerable undemanding of the way Congressional procedures, 
pouucally significant anniversary dates, and official visits to and from the United States can be used as 
occas.ons for moving along a negotiation or putting the counterpart government under time pressures k> 
conclude an agreement. 

Effective Briefing 

PRC officials are usually well briefed on aD aspects of a negotiating encounter. From the very Cm 
meetings berween Zhou and Kissinger, it was evident that the Chinese had done considerable background 
research on each of the individuals in Kissinger's entourage, for the Premier would use ihe occasion of the 
first, informal session of a visit to make some personal observation about each of them: 

After a group picture was taken at the entrance 10 the meeting room. Chou [Enlai] seated us 
behind the inevitable cups of green tea and proceeded to say a few words of personal greeting to 
everyone in the parry. The Premier had done his biographical homework well and flattered rny 
associates with references to their educational or professional history 40- 

Similarly Zhou Indicated that he had read hWi Su Crises, had seen the President's favorite movie 
Petto*, and was being kept up to date on VS. press materials relevant to the development of the U.S -China 
rdauoftship-he had even seen the reports of a "speech given by President Nixon at Kansas City on July 6. 
1971, that JGssingcr himself had not seen because ofhis travels. . 

Much of the information the Chinese gain about trfeir foreign counterpart seems based on a careful 
reading of the press and meticulous records of past encounters, rather than covert intelligence collection. 
Mao Zedong once nd.culed intelligence reporting and revealed that during the Cultural Revolution he had 
seen the first signals or a shift in NUon's Oiina policy by reading his 1967 Foreign Avoirs article and then 
following subsequent newspsper accounts of policy reassessments in the State Department: 



3* Z'lau-KjMLrger. July 9, 1971. 

*3 Hjitfuei. M'tiut Hcun JW,,p, 777. 




TKE CONTEXT 



The important print for the American negotiator is that the Chinese have shown i sophisticated 
capacity © assemble and orchestrate the use of information derived from multiple sources- L \ 

the world's mass media, technical documentation, and so on-in support of ' 
negotiations and ower onicial dealings with foreign governments, despite significant limitations in their 
organizational outreach and technological capabilities. 

Political Discipline 

The Chinese negotiator operates with i political discipline reflecting the Leninist tradition of the 
Chinese Communist party-to which he almost certainly belongs. American negotiators with considerable 
experience in dealing with PRC counterparts remark that they often cm 'feci" the presence in the room or 
unseen audiences to whom their Chinese interlocutors are speaking: superiors whom the PRC officials must 
impress with their loyalty and toughness in implementing instructions; political rivals who will use any 
lapses in performance against them; and ever, foreign allies who are worrying that China may compromise 
their interests. 

During Kissinger's secret trip to Beijing in 1971, Zhou Enlai proposed thai at the conclusion of their * , 
discussions they tape-record a summary of their views. Jt Ij A 3 ( 

Ano wm/e the tape -recording was never maae- 
Xissingcf *sis:td tne suggesuon-it ooes emphasize the multiple audiences, many of them unseen, who are 
"present" on the Chinese side of i negotiating tabic, 

PRC officials demonstrate a remarkable capaciry to hew to the Tarry line* on almost any issue of 
significance; and the consistency with which different officials will invoke the same phrasing on a jiven 
maticr reflects what must be written instructions or briefs which they follow closely. Especially on mailers 
relating to domestic politics, the Chinese present a united front to foreign officials, even when signs of 
leadership disarray are evident to the non -Chinese reader or the official press. A leader as senior as Zhou 
Enlai apparently could tell Henry Kissinger about the Cultural Revolution only with some trepidation-and 
perhaps at the instruction of Chairman Mace 



41 M*o-Kjno t tr. Ftbruxry 17-11. 1973. 
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linger. You have oceerea? yoooun be foHoro, c^pncncc (hugto). 

WutWedll?belTO " 1 »««ail*b~to a Wr* needs »U polished wffl be 
Canter. So you hive nothing to ad!.' 

^Zfc* Aoortoj ,o Dr. Kissinger", osual arrangement. I win be pleased to listen to yonr 

P f ^ «*»*td by PRC officials is, in part , reflection of tmstated fe« of die 

des»™»ve effect, on the Chinese political system 0 f &cuonll p,,,-^ n^J^ ^Teuton] 
Revotoon power struggfc is only the most recent and , pardculiriy ^ exampk M 0 "c« ^ 
0^0^ off the tecord tha, tetaa, annia ^ I X^TuT^ 
K»V of the country than . prospective Soviet invasion. (Weed. . teign mvas^vie^ ft 
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Whai u uiteresiing to an American observer of the Chinese political scene is the determined eiT«, „f 
PRC cJIiculs to deny the e^ence of rivairies within the top I eVd«hip JZ££?Z£Z£ 
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systems. The need to present a, image of leadership unity reflecT. sense S^Sy" £ £ £S 

2?£ 8 m ** "^"^P ** """^ i« Lin Biao episode of 197^ 

Ifcn^ ^, y P ^ "* Savi " Union - «> <Ce when his plane crashed^ 

Mongolu-secra to have delayed the initiation of the normalization dialogue. Vice F^ioXnVT n- 
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the PRC vu the aie^edianon of the Dutch ambassador to Beijing had been blocked beeZL of 
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you ufce our message seriousJy? Did you gw U? 
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Cawxer: I don't think he was i good channel of communicatee to you. 

*i Kiaaia-Kjvn 2«. Ju>7 7, 197J. 
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Qiaa: No. it was not ihiL Wc did five considaation to u. but our circumstances were not 
• 

Mao Zedong was raewhai more forthright about the Lin Biao ifEair in his 1972 meeting wit' 
President NUoru "In our country . . . there is a reactionary group which is opposed to our conacx with yot 
The result was iha: they got on an airplane and fled abroad."*? Mao went on to praise the US 
government's ability to interpret such events* 1 but in fact the relationship between Lin Biao's opposition u 
Mao and the Chairman's establishment of direct con act with the Nixon administration remains obscure.** 

There is circumstantial evidence that political anacks on Zhou Enlai in 1974, in the context of ih 
•ami-Lin Biao, anti-Confucius" campaign, led the PRC to withdraw tu proffered solution to (he privai 
claims-blocked assets probl*™ put forward the year before by the Premier .50 Similarly, it seems likely iha 
PRC demands in the fall of 1973 that the United States remove the Marine Guard security contingent fron 
its Beijing Liaison Office reflected rising influence in the leadership of the radical group centered troun< 
Mao's wife Jiang Qing-the faction now termed the 'Gang of Four'-^as ihey attacked Zhou and resisted tn< 
rehabilitation of Deng Xiaoping.3I 

It can also be inferred that differences within the leadership following the purge of the Gang of Foa 
m October 1976 led the newly rehabilitated Deng Xiaoping to stall the initiation of concrete negotiation 
about normalization-a process Deng was ible to bring to a successful conclusion eighteen months later, fa 
the late fall of 1978, when his political position was much stronger.52 

The point of these domestic PRC political events is not just that they have had a significant influenc 
cc the evoluuon of the Sino-American relationship-it is assumed for all countries that internal politic 
influence f -eign relations-bui that the Chinese go to such great lengths to deny the existence of ieadenhij 
di/TicuJties when they are so obviously occurring. All during the period in the early 1970s when signs o 
leadership conflict were increasing in PRC media, the government took acuve steps to deny to US. official 
the rumors of conflict between Zhou Enlai and Jiang Qing. In the fall of 1971, a Cronese- America: 
scientist (who had been received by Mao and Zhou) was sent by PRC leaden to approach NSC officials m 
aoen, among other things, that rumors of conflict between Zhou and Jiang Qing were untrue. Forrigr 
Minisry officials would strenuously assert during the "anti-Confucius' campaign of 1974 thai ifat 
leadership was fully unified. And Liaison Office Chief Huang Zhen who, in the summer of 1975 when tfa 
Gang of Four was particularly "rampant," blandly brushed aside inquiries about conflict in the leadershij 
(see the quote at the beginning of this section), blithely asserted to Kissinger not long after the Gang bai 
been purged that the political situation in his country "is now exceUenL'33 

For the American negotiator, it is obviously important to have as dear an assessment as possible 0 
the state of the PRC leadership, for the strength of the top leader or the degree of conflict over policies sxu 
positions will have a significant influence on negotiating instructions and on the ability of the leadership it 
conclude and implement agreements. 



40 Kmtntff-Q^o. October 3, 1973. 
47 Mio-NUae, Febnury U. 1971 
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51 S« Lin Pint -Bruce, Se^enbe? 26, 1973. 
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How is the foreign observer to penetrate the rituilicic assertions of bis PR r tunterpans that the 
political c man oo in their country a 'excellent." or it least evaluate their ic to downplay the 
significance of leadership conflicts? Here one musLpIace considerable reliance ot r . sessional analyss of 
the PRC political acene and their pracrice of the alJ-too- arcane an of Telringology'-a derivative of the 
even more hoary science of Krerolinology, the interpretation of signs of conflict in the equally secrecy' . 
conscious Soviet kaoershrp. 

For the purposes of this analysis fa is worth noting that in various negotiating encoumm, senior PRC 
leaden have provided tantalising hints to their American interlocutors about political conflicts. Hence, the 
record of exchanges can be usefully combed for indicators of the condition of the leadership. As one 
example, in July 1971 Zhou Enlai hinted obliquely o Kissinger aboo' Un Biao's opposition to the 
establish mm; of U.S.-PRC contacts: 

I would also Eke tr take the opportunity to say we express thanks for the gifts which the 
President and you ru/e sent to Chairman Mao, Un Piao. and myself. You may say that 
Oiairman Mao and I both send our regards to President Nixon. . . M 

After Lin's death, the Chinese-oot sorprising!y-pve no explanation to the ILS. government about 
the events thai had led to the grounding of the entire PLA air force for more man a month. Indeed, 
Kissinger met with Huang Zhen in Paris (where Huang was then PRC ambassador) on September 13— the 
day after Un Biao's plane had crashed in Mongolia-and informed Kissinger that his second trip to Beijing 
could be scheduled in October. PRC officials did take the unusual «ep of reconfirming the visit in a 
separate message of October 3, 1971. presumably as an oblique way of saying that despite the (as yet 
nnrtvealed) leadership feud which had just pbyed itself out mu hou ("behind the curtain," as the Chinese 
like to characterize such conflicts), the Mao-Zhou leadership was Kill in control and its invitation to 
President Nixon still stood. 

A bit more than a month after the event, Zhou Enlai still only hinted obliquely to Kissinger about the * 
Lin aflair, by quoting Mao's own premonition of the Defense Minister's betrayal: 'Chairman Mao has a 
thesis: those who hail you are not the ones who support you. He said this to Edgar Snow [in December 
1970)." 5 * Ultimately it was Mao himself who had sufTiaent authority to reveal the event id President Nixon 
(see p. 24 above). 

Mao also hinted at the growing troubles with Jiang Qing in the following exchange with Kissinger in 
February 1973: 

Mac. The trade between our two countries at present is very pitifuL It is gradually increasing. 
You know China is a very poor country. We don't have much. What we have in excess is 
worn a (laughter). 

Kiranicr. There are no quotas for those, or cari/Is. 

Mac. So if you want them, we can five a few of those to you, some tens of thousands 
(laughter). 

Zhoic Of course on a voluntary basis. 



* 4 Zhau-KjiLtier.JuJy 11. 1971. 
S3 TZ-.cxj-fLisj-tr-, Oaabcr 2 1. 1971. 
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it CHINESE POLITICAL NEOOTUT1NC BEHAVIOR. AH &mER?R£TTVE ASSESSMENT 



In the following pages we win describe this process in greoicr detail and illustrate it with examples 
from the United Sines' experience of the past fifteen yean in negotiating the Shanghai Communique of 
1972, id* U.S.-PRC nonruIiiiiiOD agreement of 1976, and the August 17, 1982, Joint Communique oo VS. 
arms sales c Taiwan. 

OPENING MOVES 

One former VS. official interviewed for this nudy nanarked thai the "boundaries" of a negotiation 
with the Chinese are often hard to perceive, for a broad range of encounters and communication* in the 
early phases of comaa are, in the Cni*^ view, relewit to the construction of a relationship thai will be 
drawn upon in the more formal periods of explicit bargaining. ^ 

Identify and Cultivate the Right Interlocutor 

In hindsight. U is evident that PRC officials have carefully ass es sed a range of American officials m 
each of the U.S. administrabons since the uue 1960s and have purposefully encouraged those whose views 
they believed to be helpful to their own objectives and who appeared likely lo be "friendly," to mbliiti 
them as interlocutors in ihe normalization process. The criteria they use in these assessments appear to be a 
broad strategic and "political" outlook based on distrust of the Soviet Union, a consequent belief in the value 
to the United States of a normal relanonship with the PRC, and easy access id the President (if the candidate 
is not the President himself). 

The clearest example of such "scouting" is the case of Henry Kissinger. In early 1971, when the 
Chinese had decided to esublish direct contact with the Nixon administration, PRC officials let it be known 
through at least two intermediaries that they were interested in meeting with Kissinger. Vice Forrip 
Minister Qiao Cuanhua made this point to the Norwegian ambassador in early February, and Pakistan 's 
ambassador to Washington Agha HilaJy transmitted a similar message from Zhou Enlai on April 27. 1971. 
Even Mao. in his meeting with President Nixon on February 21, 1972, kept trying to"bnng Kissinger into 
the conversance to Kissinger's embarrassment in his relationship with the President: 

Mac: We two [Mao and Nixon] must not mono po trie the whole show. It won't do if we don't 
let Dr. Kissinger have a say. You [Kissinger] have been famous about your trips to China* 

Kissinier. Il wis the President who set the direction ind worked out the plan. 

Sizon: He is a very wise assistant to say it that way (Mao and Zhou laugh). I 

As noted earlier. President Carter's National Security Adviser Zbigniew Braennsxu put himself 
forward as a friendly interlocutor in late 1977. and the Chinese were quite prepared to go along with him, 
given his view of the Soviets, his relationship with the President, and their uncenaindes about Secretary of 
State Vance. 

The Chinese were quite assertive during the fire year of the Reagan administration in trying to 
establish Secretary of State Haig as the primary channel of communication. They were uncertain about 
where the President stood on China policy, and they had doubts about whether National Security Advise: 
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Richard Allen wis prepared to be •fricncfly." jo senior PRC officials pressed for an early visit to Beijing by 
Haig. whom they knew fjom the Nixon period and considered to be sympathetic. 

h also appear* that the Chines* concluded after Secretary of State ShuJn'i visit to Beijing in February 
1983 that Mr. Simla was not radioed to be an active promoter of (he UJ.-PRC relanauhip within the 
aoreinisraon. Thus, because they did no* wish the relationship to languish, they flra tried o drew out 
Secretary of Defense Weinberger, and later the President himself. 

fe at least one instance, the PRC actively attempted to block the appointment of in individual they 
considered to be hostile to them. During the 1980 campaign, Chinese leaden mo with their "old friend* 
George Bush, who had been dispatched to Beijing by presidential candidate Reagan 10 explain his position 
on China policy and to defuse growing tensions is the relationship. In a long and tense discussion on 
August 22, Deng Xiaoping skeptically asked Bush who Ray Cline was and whether CJine'i views on China 
reflected Reagan-Bush policy. Shortly after the election, Ray Cline-who had put himself forward o PRC 
embassy personnel in Washington as the "channel* to the new administration-made a trip » Ajw*during 
which he gave a press conference m Singapore where he characterized the PRC as "uncivilized. "2 The 
Chinese, in an effort to embarrass Cline, who they feared would be appointed Assistant Secretary of 5(ite 
for East Asian and Pacific AJTlin in the new administration, published Cline's remarks and attacked them 
vigorously to clearly indicate that he was unacceptable to them as a manager o(VS. China policy .1 

it is natural enough that the Chinese, like any other government, warn to tee 'friendly" officials in 
high plxes in a VS. admirusroon in hopes that their interests will be well served. What is notable in the 
Chinese case is the demonstrated effectiveness of the Chinese (Nationalist as well a: PPQ hi cultivating 
friendly advocates in administrations going back to the 1930s and the substantial expectations that they have 
about the appropriate demands to make on "friends." As w C shall see in a following section of this chapter, 
the Chinese expect considerably more of their "old friends" than accords with American notions of 
friendship; and when they want to bring pressure to bear on an administration they do it through their 
(hapless) friends. 



Controlling the Ambienct 




After a diwr of PeJoAg duct ril agree to axythint* 

t 

The Chinese invariably seek to conduct negotiations on their home territory. The reasons for this are 
not hard to assess; what is remarkable is their ability to manage relationships in a manner that inclines 
foreign powers from whom they seek political and economic benefits to concede this marginal but 
significant advantage. 

Condoning negotiations in Beijing gives Chinese officials the greatest access to their technologically 
underdeveloped communications system and ihtir internal decisionmaking procedures; but more important, 
it gives them a subtle psychological edge over their counterparts, who are somewhat disoriented-and most 
likely jet-lagged-in an unfamiliar physical environment. As with countless generations of foreigners who 
traveled with great anticipation to the Middle Kingdom, having present-day officials come to China accords 
to leaden a measure of legitimacy and jams that their "real" power may not warrant. 

Apart from these considerations, negotiating in the Chinese capital gives the Chinese the opportunity 
k> manage the ambience so as to rnaximxz* the sense of gratitude, dependence, awe, and helplessness which 
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Any orTiaaJ who journeys to China more thin two or three tuna wiD find his or her reaction* to this 
purposeful management of the ambience changing from twe and appreciation to unease at the implicit 
mampulaoon in such ail-encompassing, jet-piece hospitaliry. Even more discomfiting is Chinese use of 
hospitality and protocol d build pressures on a nsiang deJegarion. Precisely ^iij? they can be such 
nperb hosts and have obviously gone to great lengths to make their foreign pecs comfortable, it is ail the 
more nueoiing when they choose d use hospitality and protocol to insult. 

blue 1975. me Chinese wanted ©put maximum pressure on Henry Kissinger and President Ford to 
complete the oormaliiadoo process. Kissinger, oo the first day of tails during his October advance trip to 
Beijing, mdicaud that he wanted c complete most of the negotiation of a joint communique before 
departing the capital; and to facflime the process, be tabled a draft document at the end of the first session. 
*Iae Chtnry , k> indicate their displeasure at the lack of movement ©ward full normalization, resorted to 
punctilious and excessive bospitaliry to sail the negotiator, even taking Kissinger and his parry oo an 
atenocc picnic in me Western hills to view the (all foliage-all as time to negotiate the joint document 
slipped away. Kissinger's mcreasingly insistent inquiries about the tot of the drift communique were 
blandly deflected with assurances that it was being translated. Finally, aj midnight on the eve of Kissinger's 
departure. Foreign Minister Qiao Guanhui convened a posi-buiquet session 10 denounce the draft document 
and asserted that if there was to be any joint communique it had to be on Chinese terms-which were 
unacceptable © the VS. side as conveyed to Kissinger during the late night session. 

During the Ford visit a few months later, while the Chinese did not use direct forms of insult, they 
communicated their willingness to upstage the President by inviting the disgraced" Richard Nixon-who was 
a domestic political embarrassment to Ford as the 1976 elections approached-and members of his family to 
Clnna, and by keeping Ford in the dark as to whether and when he would meet with Chairman Mao. 

In recent years, Americans have been spared the most offensive forms of Chinese "adversarial" 
negotiating practice, but it is worth recalling the kinds of circumstances in which the Chinese use calculated 
insult and coldness to break down a negotiation, rather than hospitality to build a relationship. Arthur Dean, 
who negotiated with Huang Hua and Pu Shouchang at Panmunjom in 1953, recalled the lack of personal 
contact of a negotiating team thai was determined to prevent an agreement 

No individual could speak personally to anyone on the other side. There could be no exchanges 
even of ordinary amenities at the sun or end of a meeting; the Chinese stared ahead, frozen- 
faced, ignoring our presence. It was forbidden to ask them, or the North Koreans, over to the 
UK side for a drink, a meal, or a conversation. . . . There was no way in which the normal 
tensions of difficult diplomatic negotiations could be relieved, and no way m which privue 
negotiations or suggtsuons could be carried oul' 

In similar fashion, the Ounese resoned to calculated harassment and a range of insulting behaviors in 
1949 to break the tanered remains of the U 3. -China relauonship aithe end of the Nationalist era. 10 



Establish a Favorable Agenda 

During the 1950s and 1960s, the U~S. experience in adversarial negodning encounters with the PRC 
was of a Soviei-sryle "batde of the agenda."" American negotiators found that the Chinese would struggle 
for days to esabUsh a "prejudiciar or loaded* agenda in which the order of items discussed would be 
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pnsumcd end result of *e oeiooiuon.M As one participant in u* cort]udc4 
ton : of .dve^ry ne^uanons ^ the Cfcnese Command has bSr 

place Aor oppose » » unfavorable tradin. position and to the substance of ocgodJo^SL 
in uen is phrased or Imed in the iftndi/u negotiations by the way 

The cxpencnce of ihe nanniluufei. phase of U-3.-PRC relations has been rather differm fa 

assess? - - — - ~ - ^ .t 

The close rem on which China* negotiator, are (aid. and ihe consequent need for " 
extraordinarily mecculou, advance preparation « indicted in the PRC, greTanenricr, » toe 
quesoon of <he agenda for r»gotiatio«. Chinese representative, am™, furenon effectively if 
ftey are surprised by the content or sequence of discusuons. Hey wfll therefore burn on the 
F^spcuile mount of infomuaon « the other arte', plan, for condjeunj the .oDcj in 

7" V' Mi ' Za e ° naCU betWera "* N "'" m ■*""■««■»*>■ «d "he PRC involved delict vet 
^loouy communions, the Chinese tried » foots the anticipated alb on the withdraw* of uT 

to .he las exchanges vu th, "Warsaw Talks" channel in early 1970. the Chinese negotiator. Lei Yang, 
repeated tus government', oA-nttd "principled position" that Taiwan ^ the crucial issue prevent 
unprovemen. » the US, PRC relationship, bu, he made no demands on the UniteT^nd SgTy 

maoer of dispute between the two eountnes.W b „ m „ ^ Unj[ed OTVey ^"* 
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«e sufc*a of the v« n on [b y UA M of CiinMc temu»ie, called Taiwan.-n The uTreTlyT^ 
days later tned to keep the agenda open by saving. Tne meeting in Peking (between uTand P^ ui^ 
vould no, be 1™^ only „ the Tatwan ^ but w 0uId ieompJi^^^K 

opposed D oral, or mdtrect statemenu) io the adminisnboa in which the Taiwan isju. was nJ^rJn Z 
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The Chinese, in in cfTnn 10 pressure the United Slates to coruummitc normalization, adopted 
throughout 1975 i 'passive -aggressive posture" of unwillingness 10 put any other issues on the agenda of 
the forthcoming Ford visit. They knew thai press attention to the trip, in the complex context of rising U.S.- 
Soviei tensions and the approach of the 1976 presidential election, would make the administration unusually 
anxious to keep some vitality in the U.S.-PRC reUlionship-and certainly concerned to avoid the appearance 
of i deterioration in the relationship in the eyes of both the Soviets and the American public. Thus, the 
Chinese, to build pressure on the administration, went into I mode of uncooperative passivity regarding the 
seeing of agenda items for the visit. Kissinger and Liaison Office Chief Huang Zhen sparred inconclusively 
on agenda topics in meetings of May 9, July 7, and August 12; and Vice Premier Deng Xiaoping, turning to 
the media to build additional pressure on the administration, told a visiting delegation of American 
newspaper editors on June 2 that President Ford would be welcome in Beijing later in the year whether or 
not he hid business to transact* 7 

Then, at a meeting in New York City wiih Foreign Minister Qiao GuMihua on September M, 
Kissinger informed the Chinese that normalization was politically impossible during the Presidential visit 
Qiao countered by replying to Kissinger*! inquiry about subsuntive topics for a joint communique to be 
issued at the end of the presidential visit by saying his mind was *a blanJc" This session was followed by 
Kissinger's strained visit to Beijing in October, during which the Chinese leaders sharply (tucked ILS. 
policies, stressed their "self-reliance,* and rejected all VJS. oners for small steps forward in the relationship. 
In sum, the Chinese sought to confront the administration with the difficult choice of either a "succestfuT 
Presidential visit based on completion of the normalization process, or the embarrassment of an agenda! ess 
trip in which the world would witness a stagnating Ui.-PRC relationship. (This is what in fact occurred in 
December, although tne Chinese wanned up the mood of the visit somewhat in comparison with the frosty 
reception accorded Kissinger in October.) 

While the Chinese were not successful in pressuring the Ford administration into completing the 
normalization process, they continued to apply pressure on the issue by using an "if you won't talk about A. 
we won't talk about B* approach to agenda-setting on bilateral issues. 



The Chinese also showed great reluctance to put items on a puDtic agenda that might compromise 
their relations with their allies— especially the North Koreans, the Vietnamese (during the early 1970s), and 
the Khmer communists. This was particularly evident in the spring of 1975 at the time of the Mayaguez 
crisis. On May 12, 1975, Deputy Secretary of State Robert Ingersoll ailed in Liaison Office Chief Huang 
Zhen and attempted to read to him an official demarche asking the PRC government to inform the newly 
victorious Khmer communisi government thai if it did not release the boat and its crew it would be 
responsible fox the consequences. Huang Zhen, obviously acting on instructions from Beijing, cut off 
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High Principles (Vtrsw High Demands) 

We should not r<fus< k tnur inio nttotiotions fcwiw wt are afraid of rouble origin 
complications, ncr should wt tnttr into negodmons wiih our minds in , hast. Wt tHould 
btfim in principU; wt should also have all the fUsibiliry permissible and wesson for 
carry* [ out our principle? V JOT 

tfthe Vl.JRC rttanonskip is to g row wt wiust have a common principle. rt t ardless of what 
polmcal pony u in powtr in tht VJM 

A comtapoim c the Chinese emphasis on ctUtivinng pcnonal rcJationships ts the basis for . 

exchange «,* earned demands from which they ttam in incrrmentU con^rom^. £ a in ^S 
pr«s Aeir county id accept cenain general principle,. and only after these hive been codified and Ac 

ZT'T^ ^ "™ ^ » <™ penod of time wiU 

move 10 conclude an igrtemeni. 

nM otT^^if neer, ,* n, ^' g """V"™ 1 ChineJ< 5trca °» ■> «* q«te different ft™ Ae 

Enlai. Ac Chnoe display an security lha, allow, ftem. within the fnmework of their principIeTo 
be menoilou, and reliable i. dealing with 01hen . ns ^ Jhln ^ Cemmun| . ^ ^ ~ 
y« of nc^ahzati*, negouadon, wiA Ae Chinese. And larger recalled that hi, iSoMtf* 

CfT^ ^ ?** b5MheChmc3£nd " 5 « unacceptable, ^jpied 
Rather. Ac Ounese preyed for , document that sharply na*d areas of disagreement a, well as iSX 
points of common interest While jolud by ihe unaccused frankness of this way of conswwta . joiu 
common,,™. Kminger noted that ■„ I reflected further I began io see that the very nov„,y of Ac £££ 

TJl. 0 "^^ A 01Umo,t <* 4ai1 ™ *o»W »Bi« «d friend, AaMto 

interests had been defended; if w, tould develop some common positions. Aese would then sand ou> « the 
imhenuc convictions of principled 1eaden.T uuiu«»uic 
Wha. the Kumubted record since (he Sranfhtj Communique m nefodited show, thi. Ae Oinese 
« no, ii«,y, meticulous" in dating, with other, on the hui, of their 'principles,- tnd indeed that they 
my reoch igretmenu *hich seem to violate Ae prindple, they stres, in the early phue, of . negotiaiion. 
■hey mahdea prei^l, seek to engage negoci,un, counurp.ru in . comnUwenuoTemi. genenlixe^ 
v*0*« or objecuve, *« ta y A. bast, for the pursuit of A* specific negotiating objeniv'es. As one 
student ofPRC negotiating behavior has observed: 

. .lithe vocabulary of PRC negotiators, goals which relate to long-range strategy ire referred to as 
principles which musi be ngidjy adhered to. while goals which relate to short-range tactical 
idvanuge are referred to a, -concrete arrangements- with regard to which they can be flexible. 
. . . Aey concentraa on obtaining the agreement of the opposing side to Ae 'principle- wrucn 
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our discussion/^ 



PRC officials mere frequently invoke 'principles' 10 constrain tne anions or; their counterparts in 
areas affecting Chinese interests. As the Cxnc: administration prepared to enter office in early 1977, for 
example, PRC Liaison Office Chief Huang Zhcn invoked the principles of (he Shanghai Communique for 
Secretary of State -designate Cyrus Vance as a basis for critic king Caner'i election-period characterization 
of Taiwm as a separate country, and to keep the new administration*! China policy on the same track as in 
predecessors: 

Huani 2Un\ Frankly speaking, the Shanghai Communique constitutes jhe foundation of the 
present Sino-U«S. relauonship and only if both sides icricUy observe all the principles of the 
Shanghai Communique, then relations between our two countries can continue to be improved. 
Any action which goes back on the principles of the communique will result in harming the 
Sino-U-S. relauonship. 

Vcacc Let me say thai ] fully accept the principle of one China .... 
Hunni Zhen: So we have no difficulty on this point.* 4 

Accusations of violation of principle have been the primary Chinese plaint in attempts to pressure the 
United States to end its arms sales to Taiwan. In 1978, as normalization negotiations progressed, and as the 
Carter idministratjon continued to sell arms to the island, PRC officials responded to each arms ales 
announcement with complaints that the principles of the Shanghai Communique were being violated, 
belying the administration** expressions of serious intent to complete normalization of U.S.-PRC relations. 



In the extreme, the Chinese have shown i willingness to challenge the basis Tor maintaining a 
cooperau've relationship when they feel their "principles" arc being violated by the other party. 
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PERIOD OF ASSESSMENT « 

Negocaiing with the Chinese is almost invariably a protracted process The U.S.-PRC ambassadorial 
talks 11 Geneva md Warsaw wen; on for 15 yean, through 136 sessions, with only one concrete agreement 
being reached before the rw 0 jidei saw their interests served by poiiucaJ normalization. The normalization 
negotiations themselves, beginning the rummer of 1971, persisted for more thin seven year*. Negotiation 
of the pint communique on arms sales to Taiwan in 1981-1982 vent on for ten monthi, iJthough the issue 
had been discussed by the two sides for yean. And foreign businessmen, accustomed to negotiating in a 
culture in which time and efficiency are viable assw. learn with frustration 'that the first ruJe in 
negotiating with the Chinese is the need for abiding patience."* 7 

There are multiple and mutually reinforcing reasons for the apparently desultory pace at which the 
Chinese pursue a negotiation: tluggish internal decisionmaking procedures; a willingness to •reserve 
position" on imporuni issues until the most favorable political context presents itself; great sensitivity lo the 
lime rhythms of the political process as well ts to the psychological benefits to be gained by having an 
impatient negotiating counterpart. At the core of this protracted process, however, is a compulsive need to 
have fuDy lested out the position of the other side before formulating and exposing one's own position. The 
greatest pruponjon of time in negotiations with the Chinese is consumed by iheir effort to draw out the 
counterpart official, to assess his mou'ves and objectives, and to test out through a variety of facilitating 
maneuvers and pressure tactics the firmness of his position and his impatience to reach a secernent. 

i 

"Our Guests Always Speak Ftrct!" 

When Henry Kissinger sai down for the first time across the green balre table from Zhou En Lai in the 
lummer of 1971, the PRC Premier j first words were an almost ritualistic Chinese negotiating incantation: 
"According to our custom, we first invite our guest to speak. Besides, yoj have already prepared I thick 
[briefing] book. Of course, later on we will give our opinions also." 4 * 

Oiinese official j seem virtually immune to pressures to present their views before they believe their 
counterparts have laid out their position.** Secretary or Sate Vn:e, u his frustration, pressed Huang Hua 
for his views on normalization in 1977. only to get platitudes thai were clearly irrelevant to serious 
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a July 1978, proposed thai Hie r*o odes alternate m P"«niin g ihcir vw on » icnw of four iauT^T 
Uruted Sta*s wanted clanfied * . baas for coring , nomuliz^oo agreemenL Tbl a^ 
dus approach saying that the UA side should present ia position -comprthcnBvcJy.- * to cnriSJ S 
recc^g . Chine* response* And Secretary of De/en* Harold Brown, « tr* second day^'^ 
Beuuig « 1980. invited hi. counterpart Ceng Biao to pesem hi, view, fir* inasmuch as cS«^£ 
r'!?^^^ Ceng retc^thatashewastbehostof Brpvn", enure ^ « 
most appropriate thai Brown, .gain, present his view, fire." So ingrained is tfiis ritual thai Chi« 
official, u, unguarded moments, can Hugh tbout it with their foreign inieilocuiors-who almost invxnablv 
seem to defer to the Chinese cvnnm: "waoiy 

C^Ci^wj: Let', proceed ts anal. I would like » like this opportunity to hear your viewi. 
Why don' i you ran? 

Kissinger. Because we are in your place tonight [I should go fira] (laughter)! 

Qiao: We have two sayings one is thai when we are the host, we should lex the guest begin; 
and the other is that when we are guests we should defer to the host. 

Kissing You can alw,y, use this so I have to start in any event (laughter). But I will be t bd 
to son." 



"Projective Test" Diplomacy 

The Chinese compulsion to get the other side to present its view, first i, one manifetacoa of i 
general approach to negcxiaaons that might be characterized as -projective tea" diplomacy Chinese 
negotiators will frequently put forward i vague but appropriate-sounding phrase-much like a Rorschach 
mkblot-as pan of an exchange, leaving their counterpart to give concreie meaning to it, thu, maneuvering 
mm to develop a specific interpretation to which the Chinese side can then respond. 

In some instances the Chinese have used a vague but enucing phrase to draw the other side in© i 
negoEiuon. without commitnng themselves to any specific solution. For example, in one of the key 
Warsaw Talk exchanges of 1970 that led to imuauon ot, the normalization dialogue, the Chinese side 
asserted: -We are fuUy iware that the settlement of the Taiwan question requires miking every effort to 
create the ccnd.uons.-53 What -creaung the conditions - meant was not specified, yet the phrase contained a 
turn o fiexabOiry on an issue where the Chinese had been -principled- and unyielding for rwo decades. 

- fa the £ail of .1973. PRC leaders apparently decided to try to accelerate the normalise* process 
Zhou Enlai inserted into the draft communique formulated at the end of Kissinger', sixth visit to the PRC 
capuai the v arJC but suggestive phrase, -Normalisation can only be realized on the basis of confirming the 

specified, ye: an extensive, if delphic, discussion between Kissinger and Chairman Mao provided hints of 
possible approaches to compleung the normilizaiion process on the basts of confirming this pnncrple. As 
Kissinger and Zhou bantered after the session with Chairman Mao: 



30 Hu*^ Hii*- Woodcock. Jdr J, in, m4 July 14. 1971. 
-1 Genj-Brrr»*. Jta\Mrf 1 , 1910. 
^ )Ciitfittr-Qi*a. Qootwr i. 1976. 
53 SlommJ-Ui Ymi, ftbnajy 20. 1970. 
2iaj.lCnitfter. Normbcr 14, 197X 
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In similar fashion, Mao put forward the notion that U 5 -PRP nrsmaf ■ 
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■oanGafo b the f ra . ' of ^TZT^. 10 ° PRC lud « "!™«>« of interest in 
to » Zhou Enlai fcm ^Z'jr.'^ Un,,e<1 S ^ » convey . 
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Indirect Commootcalionj 

A variation on the Chinese me of intermediaries is the use of variant f«™. «r • 
« . ny of avoids eonfionuuon, with senior ^ 0 ,Z l^^™* 
■egotaung jitmuoa vithout formal commiunenL nr m rJ^ n "change of ideoj in i 

ofHcuU. comm-unem, cruder influence the tiuiude, of counterpart 
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"the rec^t negouanng record B the meeting berween Prudent Rcagar, and Premier a*, a™ , 
Cancun. M«,co, m the conirxi 01 ™ions ber~een the two countries over the issue of US tnJ , 
W Uwer-leve! PRC officS* had -primed' the adminis^on for the encouL t^?£* 
Secretary of State Alexander Haig ind Nation* Securiry Adviser Richard Allen that Zhao wol^ « 

usue of American cms «i« to Taiwan, that Foreign Minister Huing Hui would nX 
contributions to the discussion. «nd thu Huang wouJd subsequently come to WuhinZTwc^T, 
complete soluuon to the issue.* During the Cancun meeting. Zhao touched only briefly on the arms *e! 
muC " diSCumon Pr«id«nu devoting hi, aitenoon instead to a presentioon on the PRC'i 

rtcendy published nine-point program for peaceful reunification with Taiwan tnd hii tovemmenfi 
peocefu- intentions toward the isUnd. At the end of his remark*, however, Zhao laid thai because he had 
run out or time. Foreign Minister Huang Hua would later convey to him via Secretary of State Hair rwc 

m ZT,l 08 TW ° ^ Ulcr * Hu "« Hui - «"Phwfcni *« he wax speaking 

on behalf of Zhao, pressed Haig on the amu nla issue *p««ng 



Thu highly orchestrated epuoae illustrates the elabora* manner in which the Dune* wiD seek to 
ftcfliate the communion of a hard set of bargaining demands to a leadership with which they do tot 
have inornate relations in a manner that minimiies direct confrontation between senior officials (their 
Prermer and the President), and their use as a channel of communicaiion of an official they considered to be 
LnemSy- (Haig). 

In similar fashion, the Chinese sought to minimize tensions with Presideru Carter in 1978 during the 
ncgooaaons on the normaJiiauon agreement, by directing their protests on inns sales to the State 
Department at the Assistant Secretary level, rather than to the White House -i paoem the Carter 
administration characterized is the "complaint channel.* 

The Chinese also use indirect, loweMevel communications when they want to trade ideas in a non- 
committal manner (and shape the thinking of the other side) prior to the issue being joined by jenior 
negouators "on the record." Al the beginning of the negotiations on the arms sales issue. Vice Foreign 
Mruster Zhang Wenjin invited his counterpart. Ambassador Arthur Hummel, to meet with him periodically 
over informal fiacii luncheons to exchange ideas relating to the negotiation Informally and "without 
commitment,'*? This pattern of mealtime communication persisted throughout the negotiation, with 
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, — — ' — — — — — w ■ ■ 'ft W.M**iUIU, 

We have already noted bow Mjo Zedong tnd Zhou EnUi obliquely hinted to Henry Kissinger indications of 
political amnio, within the top leadership (see pp. 24-26). Zhou (wbo became so 01 with cancer in 197* 
that be had to withdraw from active political life) seems to have hinted to President Nixon in 1972 thai be 
had serious health problems-in partistwiy of urging Nixon to follow through expeditiously on his stated 
intention to complete the normalization process in his second term: 

Ztou (in the context of a discission af India): ... At the time I hadn't read [Nehru's book 7V 
Dlscoxry of India], but my lite colleague Chen YI had, and called U » my attention. . . . 

Nixon: When did Chen Yi die? * 

Zteu: Just recently. Chairman Mao attended the funeral He [Chen] had cancer of the stomach. 
Do you have i way of curing cancer? 

Nixon: It is a serious problem. One of the programs we want to undertake this year is t massive 
research program on cancer 

Zhoic We -ooperate in thai field. . . . 

ZJtou: ... In your dining room upstairs we also have a poem by Chairman Mao in his own 
calligraphy about Lushan Mountain, the last sentence of which reads, "The beauty lies at the top 
of the n ounuin." You have also risked something to come to China. There is another Chinese 
poem wruch reads: "On perilous peaks dwells beauty in its infinite variety," 

Nixon: We art at the top of the mountain now [Chinese laugh]. 

Ztoic That's one poem. Another one which I would have liked to put op, but I couldn't find an 
appropriate place, is "Ode to a Plum Blossom." I had an original plan to take you to see the 
plum blossoms in Hangchow, but I have heard thai their time has already passed. They are 
ahead of reason this year. 

Kixsinier. They have passed already? 

Ztoic I don't know why. In other years they have not shed so early. In that poem, the 
Chairman meant that one who makes an initiative may not alwiys be the one who stretches out 
his or her hand. By the time the blossoms are full blown, thai is the time they are about to 
disappear 

Nixom Thai's very beautiful 

Zhoic Therefore, wc believe we are in accord with the idea you just expressed. You are the one 
who made the inuiative. You may not be there to see its success, but of course we would 

welcome your return I was only trying to illustrate the Chinese wiy of thinking. It does not 

matter anyhow. Regardless of who is the next President, the spirit of '76 still exists and will 
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pnviicly i mrlrM the 'Munich mentality" which they aid wis still prevalent in "the West" (noi further 

specified). 

Another example of the oblique approach to presenting a sensitive message is Defense Minister Geng 
Biaos recitation of the history of Sino-Soviet relations for Secreury of Saue M us tic and other officials 
curing bis visit to Washington in the spring of 1980. Geng wished to communicate to the Oner 
idminiscirictn-wUh which the Chinese hoped to develop a defense reiationship-the object lesson of how 
(according to the Chinese) the Soviets had mismanaged their security assistance program with the PRC (one 
of the major causes of the Sino-Soviet feud). It was also an oblique way of saying to the Americans thai me 
break with Moscow was irreparable (and therefore the United States could trust China as a reliable security 
partner who would not double-cross it by turning back to the Soviets), 7 * 

The usually subtle and sophisticated Chinese are not above the occasional personal dig at a foreign 
leader, yex even such lapses of political discipline are usually expressed obliquely: 

Ding Xiaoping (to Secretary of State Haig): How is Dr. Kissinger? 

Haif. He is welL I spoke to him just before I left [Washington], He had just come back from 
Europe, 

Den i. I am very familiar with Dr. Kissinger. And we have great admiration for Mr. Nixon. 77 



Self-Dtprration 

Another form of discourse used by the Chinese to signal their interest in cultivating a relationship is 
self-criticism and self-deprecau'on-all the more notable in view of their underlying pride and self- 
confidence. Richard Nixon was impressed by the obsession of his hosts in 1972 with self-criticism, and 
their apparent lack of conceit and arrogance, in contrast to the Soviets who, Nixon noted, always insist thai 
their achievements are the biggest and the best. 7 ! Mao Zedong responded iO Nixon's flattering observanon 
about the impact of his writings and political sloganeering with self-deprecation, characterizing their impact 
as hole more than Tiring em pry cannons": * - • 

Nixon: The Chairman's writings moved a nation and have changed the world. '• 

Mao: I haven't been able to change u. I've only been able to change a few places in the vicinity 
of Peking. 7 * 

And like the self-critical Zhou En hi, who sought to defuse an American reporter's criticism of some 
sighiseeing arrangement* during the Nixon presidential visit with an admission of error (see p. 30 above). 
Deng Xiaoping also sought to preempt complaint wiih self-criucism. The following exchange took place 
between Deng and Kissinger (whom he was about to attack on policy issues) and Liaison Office Chief 
George Bush in October 1975: 



~ S Sec. f<x eunrpk. Deal' i divemnor of rfcuxu «uh fraidat Fo<< Dmrntw 2, 1975. 
7 * Muikje-Coi Bi*x Mir a, 1910. 
77 Dm»-H« t .J«m 16,1911. 
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Dtnf. "Hicrc is one thing we should apologize for. A few day, ago one of our sentnes ai the 
Liaison Office kept out one of [Ambassador Bush's] guests, due to lack of knowledge of 
diplomat* afEairx. We should take this occasion to apologue. 

Jjufc Th* is very granocj of you. H *w a snafl maner. . . . 
£>cir Wc should apologize.^) 

Unnur 

Awmbcr of the American officials interviewed for this srudy remarked on the easy rapport they 
developed wi* thetr Chinese counterparts, and the humor which could characterize exchanges across the 
Degotunng able wheo the overall reh-onship w« * , posiuvt mood. Kissanger noted in hi, memoin the 
easy comradery not cntmged with afTecdon" thai he had developed with Zhou Enlai after five visits to the 
PRC; and he drew from the record of his exchanges with the Chinese Premier an example of ihr relaxed 
humor thai see^s to easily develop beaten Americans and Chinese 

KiisiA t er. I think thai the Prune hfhusia no dees thai I am especially inhibited in his presence 
right now. 

Zteic Why? 

CssiA t cr. Because I read his remarks to the press thai I am the only man who can talk to him 
for a half hour without saving anything. 

Ztoic I think I said one boor and a hall" 

h contrast to the heavy and often violence-tinged humor invoked by Soviet officials, the Chinese tend 
to display subtle and intellectually deft humor in circumsunces where they wish to express a positive mood 
or to twii then Arnerican counterparts-, sryie which makes the contrasting episodes of calculated insult 
when they wish to bnng pressure on their interlocutors all the more effective. For example Vice Foreign " 
Minister Quo Cuinhua. Kissinger's counterpart m negotiating the Shanghai Communique, good-nawredly 
Deeded Kissmgtr m Uie 1972 for his tendency to forget or block Qiao's name-as evidenced by his periodic 
references to Qiao by the awkwardly formal u tie "Mr. Vice Foreign Minister/ As Qiao toasted Kitsincer at 
a dinner is New York: * 



fa tbe pas two yean, in the improvement of relations berween China and the United States all 
people wiD remember one person without a name who is here tonight-"Mr. Dcctor"-who has 
nude outstanding conmbuuons. And we hope that in the relations berween our rwo countries 
we win continue to overcome various obstacles and difficulties and head toward accelerated 
normalizaaoo. At this time I would like to express congratulations on the reelection of President 
Nixon. I agree with the views of our many friends, and our friend whose name I forgot. 
Therefore, I propose a toast to the man whose name I forgot, to Mr. Governor [Rockefeller], and 
■o all our friends and the great people of our two countries, and to our great friendships 



K Dci-^jimta. Oaatxt 19, 1975. 
11 Kunrier. Tmn <<£>Wt«S. p. 46. 
*- ru»-(r|er-0-JC N^ersbo 13. 1971. 
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Playing Dumb (Calculated Misunderstanding) 



^ The Chinese are cicely an intelligent and highly calculating people-tspeciaUy in their poliocaJ 
relauons. Indeed, Henry Kissinger firquemly played 10 their pride and humor with the self deprecating 
observation that by Chinese standards he was of only avenge indigence." The high level of intellig-ncc 
itwy bring 10 the negotiating process ihus mikes episodes in which they -play dumb*-in order 10 slide" by 
issues thai they do not wish to ice joined-all the more evident as I facilitating tactic Two examples in the 
normalization negotiating record are particularly worthy of note. 



' J Kjj i.-jr, Wh*t h'cujt Ytarj, p 771. 
* J Eii^mkiOu^ D»«Tflbcr 1J, 1971. 
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U CHINESE POLITICAL NIGOTUTTNC BEHaVIOFL AN ISTERPKUWl ASStSSMENT 

In the normali ration negotiations of (he 1970s we find two instances in which the Chinese seem ic 
have purposefully stalled serious discussion of issues to prevent their coming to i hud u an unfavorable 
trne for the PRC. In the sum raw of 1977. Secretary of Suit Vance traveled to Beijing to initiate discussior 
of the normalization issueon behalf of President Carter. His strategy, in pan, was to raise issuu such as the 
Deed for a VS. post-norm alizaii on presence on Taiwan, in order to get certain posiiioru on the record u 
much as 10 gain immediaie agreement (although he did have a draft normalisation communique in hi 
pocket). However. Vice Premier Deng Xiaoping had only recently been resurrected from his third purging 
(which had occurred in the spring of 1976. sixteen months earlier), and he shared leadership responsibilitie: 
uneasily with Mao Zedong's chosen successor as Parry Chairman and Premier, Hua Guofeng. In Ihcst 
circumstances. Deng and other leaders listened to Vance's presentation on the normalization issue and ther 
attacked it as t "sup backward" from the po si lion expressed by President Ford and Secretary of Stair 
Kissinger during their visit to China in December 1975. They put off further discussion of the issue b; 
urging the United States to take its time in seriously thinking through the PRC's position or 
normalization-M As Deng said to Vance at the end of his visit: • 



The Chinese continued to stall on normalization throughout 1977, despite continuing probes on the subjec 
by U.S. officials. Foreign Minister Huang Hua said to Liaison Office Chief Leonard Woodcock at the cat 
of one session in November ~We hope we can take time and discuss these questions at an appropriate time 
But we don't ask the VS. side to give us an immediaie reply. If at present you are unable to give us a ne* 
formula we can wait and continue our discussions later.** 7 

From the PRC'i perspective, this stalling posture not only avoided discussion of the issue in r 
unfavorable political context, it also put the United States under further pressure by rejecting the Vanct 
presentation and forcing the American side to come up with additional-and presumably more favorable- 
proposals. It was only in the summer of I97S, when Deng Xiaoping had further consolidated his domestic 
political position and in the context of an approaching confrontation with Vietnam and the Soviet Unia 
over Cambodia, that the Chinese began to press for action on normalization (see pp. 98*99). 

The Chinese similarly stalled the negotiation on a communique regarding U.S. arms sales to Taiwar 
for a period in the spring of 1982, apparently because of -conflicts within the leadership on how to deal wit' 
the issue. The Chinese held rigidly to their position in a series of emotional and uncompromisim 
presentations in March of that year'* yet prior and subsequent asides by several Foreign Ministry official: 
to their U.S. counterparts about the state of play of their leadership and observations about circumstance 
being favorable to i solution of the issue conveyed to American negotiators the impression that the rigidir 
of their Chinese interlocutors reflected a purposeful effort by the Foreign Ministry to sail the talks in : 
context of internal political disarray. 



vJOkieibcx f* iu. 

9i Dent'Vwuu, Au|utt 24, 1977. 

57 Hu*ni Hui-Woodsoci. November 14. 1977. 
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Referring Position 

A nther distinctive Chinese stratagem for facilitating a negotiation is to assert their "principled 
position" on problems that cannot be readily resolved and then proceed to reach a partial agreement on 
toluble issues. In this way they gain partial objectives and draw the counterpart government in id a more 
positive relationship, yet maintain their position oo the intractable problems Tor resolution ax some future 
time in a more favorable context. 



The lactic of reserving position seems to find particular use during the igTeement-making phase of a 
KgotiaDon, when the Chinese have tested the position of their adversary and have concluded that resolution 
of certain aspects of an issue, while holding off on other aspects, will serve their purposes. We will come 
back to this tactic in discussing the end game phase of the negotiating process (see p. 99 below). 

Backing OfT (Redefining Demands) 

Mxh of the record of VS. -PRC negotiations on normalization shows each side seeking to define in 
concrete leims the basis for establishing a positive relationship within the bounds of certain general national 
objectives or "principles.* Tl« Chinese, despite the purposefulness and skill of their negotiators, do not 
aeem to have had a highly specified game pbn for these negotiations; rather, they seem to have felt their 
way through protracted discussions at a general level, using suggestive statements of purpose and 
"principle" to draw out the U.S. side and then, in the concluding phase of the negotiations, defining an 
agreement in the specific terms of a joint public document. 



tOC s« the H-mi Kut ^^-nd dtomion of Juiy 17, 1912. Su«. Beijiri 0*C6 (StcmNODlS). 
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CHISZSl POLITICAL STCOTUTTNG BEKaVJDR. AS IVTZitPR£TrVE 



While iherc ire numerous examples of Chinese officials backing ofT their initial demands in 
commercial negotiations w save an agreement, PRC leaders go to considerable lengths to maintain their 
credibility in political negotiations by no: putting themselves in a position of having to back iway from their 
initially stated demands. Unlike the Soviets, who seem to have few compunctions about bluffing and then 
backing off. the Chinese lay great tows on the credibility of their word and their negotiators. 

Learc a Way Out 

One of the mDitary stratagems of Sun-mi is to leave your adversary a *wiy out' (chu-lu) in battle, so 
thai he will not be forced to fight to the death. Likewise, in Chinese negotiating behavior, PRC officials 
will aaempt to present the appearance of being absolutely unyielding on an issue, yet they use wording that 
leaves open the possibility of reaching i compromise agreement. 



PRESSURE TACTICS 



The Chinese use an even more diverse set of spproaches to build pressure on a counterpart 
government in order to move i negotiation in a direction favorable to PRC interests. Pressure tactics used in 
the past 15 years can be broidly categorized into the style of argumentation invoked by PRC officials, and 
Structural aspects of the negotiating process that Chinese officials seek to manipulate. The latter category 
includes various forms of political pressure which they seek to bring into play. 



1C1 Kc:brocM-K»r..S«;»enber 11. ]f7|. w tbo lSc V^a-Huu, .ai.or of Oao6tr 3. 1971. 
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« CH^.TSEK)LmCALNECOZ.<rSGiI3AV10R: AN INTER PRE7TVZ AiSISMENT 

relations with Taiwan were implemented, there would be a " luiym ion* in US.-PRC relations. 



^ AJter bosh departed Beijing, PRC nffraw eaiveyed to American journalists in tne 

Chinese captiaJ the opinion thai Bush'* mission on behalf of ondSdaie Reagan had been a 'failure," as it 
had not resolved PRC concerns about the Republican Parry'i Qma policy. 

So harsh was Deng's treatment of his "old friend" Basi that when the Vice President was again 
dispatched to Beijing in May of 1982 to help resolvr cxsmnmai differences over the arms sales issue. Deng 
conceded almost apologetically that his "candid" presentation of August 1980 may have offended the Vice 
President, "but it was necessary for us to frankly state our viewi/i£ All the same, the Chinese continued to 
keep pressure on Bush throughout his first term as Vice Presvleni by expressing their expectation that he 
w^'J fulfill his obligations to the relationship as a "friend of China," In a letter to Bush from Premier Zhao 
Zjyang, just after the inauguration, the Premier expressed hope thai "in view of the pan you played in 
■promoting the normaliation of Sino-U,S. relations and your understanding ^f China, you will . . . make 
lignificam contributions to the further development of our relations.'"* And on the eve of Bush's May 
1982 visit to the PRC. Chinese officials warned their counterparts in the VS. Embassy In Beijing that the 
Vice President's trip would be ■ "failure" If he didn't tome prepared to resolve the Taiwan arms tales 
issue.il* 

This Chinese instinct to pressure their "friends" is all the more noticeable in view of their evident lack 
of skill in lobbying American officials who are either skeptical of or hostile to China and to the U.S.-PRC 
relationship. The Chinese seem to feel comfortable only in dealing with those who share a basic inclination 
to establish positive guana at the human level Yet these same "friends" are the ones who receive the brent 
of the pressure when there are problems to be resolved, for the Chinese assume-not without reason-that 
those who see value in the U.S.-PRC relationship are the ones who will work to resolve them when 
pressured, and thereby sustain their status as "friends of China." 



•Vour Chinese Friends Are In Trouble" 

A negotiating ploy that mirrors their pressuring of "old friends" is the occasional warning to foreign 
officials that if they do not meet certain Chinese political needs in a negotiation, their "old friends" in the 
PRC political system will lose their influence-thus cutting off the foreign government from political access, 
or it least weakening the influence of official* friendly to the foreign government. 

This ploy was first evident in the U.S.-PRC relationship in late 1971, when officials of the PRC 
embassy in London let ii be known to American contacts that If President Nixon did not give Premier Zhou 
Enlai anything on the normalization issue during his trip to Beijing, Zhou would be vulnerable to attacks 
from his opponents in the leadership. The most blatant use of the lactic was during the negotiations of 
1981-1982 on VS. arms sales to Taiwan, when Deng Xiaoping repeatedly told VS. officials and former 
officials, "Should the Chinese government and leadership fail to handle the Taiwan question in a correct 
manner, they would forfeit the support of the entire Chinese people "H* "If on this question the leaders go 
against the will of the people, then at lean we should jtep down from our posts." 11 * 



112 Den|-B«#uMj7 I, 1911 

113 ZKj^-Bgih Itaer . Jtnua/y 20. 1911. 
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B."5wt on October 11. 1911: former Prciideru Ford Wi Mirth 26. 191!; v,d Vr^uJi Froru officii Uie Ovcr^iM w I VS ciiilCT ew 
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U as Deng s warning i hollow threat? b is hard for an outside observer to reach a firm judgment for 
foreign officials generally know *> Utde aboui the balance offerees within the senior PRC leadership 'inn 
they ire unable to estimate the impact of their policies on the Chinese political process. Outside analysts 
can make commonsense judgments about the significance of ceruin issues within the PRC poIiticaJ system- 
but rtoaidy. foreign govtmments win « their policies according to considerations of national interest," 
«Ui the welfare of their 'friends" in the Chinese government at best . marginal consideration. Nonetheless 
Chinese officuls will occasionally invoke the political viabilities of (heir senior leaders to caution . 
foreign govrmmenu much as American negotiators cite the prospect of Congressional opposition as the" 
rationale for rejecting certain negotiating positions. 



Threats ("KiNing the Chicken to Warn the Monkey") 

Prior » the establishment of US.-PRC diplomatic relations in 1979, threats did not constinflc a 
prominent aspect of the normalization dialogue. Upon occasion there would be an oblique hint of some 
costly outcome of a failure to make progress, as when Chairman Mao, in his firs: meeting with Richard 
Nixon, hinted at the awkward consequences for the President of a lack of progress toward normalization on 
his visit to the PRC."' Bui for the most pan. during the years the Chinese were trying to draw the United 
States into a fuDy normalized relationship, they avoided the invocation of oven threats. Rather their 
tendency was to hold back on active cooperation-to withhold the presumed benefits of an active 
relauonship-raiher than rite the dire consequences of some U.S. failure to accommodate their position 

This sryle of negotiating changed significantly, however, after the completion of normalization in late 
I : * *\ reIau ' onshi P 1 P ha " of **Nng many concrete agreements. And when PRC leaden 

decided m 1981 to press the United States io curtail its arms sales to Taiwan, overt threats became a major a , * S 
aspect of the negotiating process. /> I / 



A particularly imerrsung characteristic of the Chinese use of threats is the tendency to invoke the 
prospect of an ominous but va^ c outcome if some PRC concern is not met-and then let the foreign 

negotiator infer the worst, while reserving maximum flexibility to interpret exactly how and when the vague D I A f 6 <f 

threat might be initiated. * y&fy**' 3 /. 
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62 OCSX5E POLITICAL NEGOTIATING BEHAVIOR. AN ENTE7PRT7TVE ASSESSMENT 



What conclusion on be drawn fron- this experience? It is evident that in il least several instance* the 
Chinese changed negotiating position* and retreated from their threatened sanctions. At other limes, 
however, they hive made good on their threats. They obviously go through / cost-benefit assessment of 
when realization of a threat, as opposed to a shift in position, will best serve their invests. A US. 
negotiator should thus not assume that threats will invariably be carried out if PRC terms arc not met. 

At the same time, it would be wrong to assume that all Chinese threats art hlufls. PRC negotiators 
seem to place special emphasis on the credibility of ihcir word. As Zhou Enlai stressed to Henry Kissinger 
in their early exchanges. "Our word counts,'l2i How do Chinese negotiators seek to assure the credibility 
of their ih/cats? A number of the American former officials interviewed opined that the Chinese, in contrast 
10 the Soviets, seem to make minimal use of bluffing, in order to sustain the credibility of the threats they do 
invoke They also use a technique for making threats credible 'Jut -in their own vernacular-could be 
characterized as Tailing the chicken to warn the monkey" (jha-ji jinftou), or taking some action of limited 
cost that validates their willingness to carry out the suted thrcaL • 



Formal Protests 



- In the pre -normal izaaon period of U.S.-PRC confrontaiion, PRC officials established a clear and 
enduring record of asserting thiir position on certain issues (and documenting their adversary's wrong- 
doings) through formal protests. This wis most evident in the more than <97 "serious protests" registered 
with the U.S. government in the 1950s and 1960s through the ambassadorial taDcs at Warsaw for alleged 
American violations of PRC territory and airspace -largely associated with U.S. military operations near the 
PRC-claimed Paracel Islands in the Soul*i China Sea during the Vietnam War. 



IIC H»,|-Kui.i| Hui. Ocabtr 39, 1911. 
IT! Kiti.ntr, U'^« Homt Yian. p. 10J6. 
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CHIVLSE fOUTtCAL NXOOTlATT^C BEHAVIOR. AN twZRPRZTTVE ASSESSMENT 



irm ucuc P uu wvcnary government 'on balance" by icaing in agenda to which it mu* react. 
*hiJe purang itself in i position where any modificationi of iu own initially nated term, ^ ^ 
characterized as malting concessions or showing flexibility. 



Provocation 



In addition to using provociiions to facilitate the development of the US.-PRC normalization 
dialogue and advance China', maneuverability within the 'strategic triangle,' the Chinese have also toed 
provocations to build pressures on American negotiators, to get them to reassess their policy positions 
rebuve to the PRC, and to force them to take i stand on issues considered important by the Chinese. 

The clearest recent example of this tactic occurred in the spring of 1975, when the "Gang of Four" was 
increasingly assertive within the PRC leadership and the influence of the hospitalized Zhou Enlai and the 
aging Mao Zedong wis weakening. In late March, the Chinese informed the National Committee on US - 
Chtna Relauons. which manages cultural exchanges with the PRC, that I performing arts group scheduled K> 
tour the Umied States in April had in its repertoire I song entitled, -People of Taiwan, Our Brothers." Tht 
song contained the line. -We arc determined to liberate Taiwan and let the light of the sun shine on the 
island." which was viewed in Washington as highly provocative in the US. domestic political context. 

A series of exchanges between the State Department and the PRC Liaison Office led to a US demand 
thai the offensive song be deleted from the repertoire; otherwise, the group's tour would be 'postponed.- In 
reply, the Chinese asserted that US. objections to the song demonstrated that the Ford administration was 
not sincere in its commitment to the principles of the Shanghai Communique (which held thai Taiwm'x 
future was i domestic issue for the Chinese to resolve themselves), and mat since this was an issue of 
principle, the Chinese government could never yield to foreign pressure on the matter.^ Despite US 
efforts to suggest a way out of the impasse, the Chinese hild firm and the cultural group's tour was finally 
canceled. 

What was Beijing's purpose in pressing the United States to accept such a provocative cultural 
performance? One interpretation at the lime was thai the Chinese wanted to sensitize the Ford 
administration to the seriousness of their concern with the Taiwan issue, and to do so well in advance of the 
President's fall trip to Beijing. A second interpretation (which in hindsight seems more credible to this 
analyst) is that "leftist in the PRC leadership wanted to embarrass the Zhou-Deng moderates for their 
America policy, and they used the provocation to demonstrate either that the United Smes would resist 
action on the Taiwan issue, or, if the administration acceded to the touring group's song that political 
repercussions in Taipei and Washington would induce added strains in the U^.-Taiwan relationship. 

Whichever interpretation is correct, this incident is but one example of the use of political 
provocations to apply pressure on an adversary government in order to induce policy changes. It also seems 
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In the post-Mao years of negotiating contact with the PRC. American officials began to hear Chinese 
leaden invoke the issue of public reaction to their policies is a way of pressing the United Suits to 
accommodate to their views. 



was Deng's invocation 01 publje opinion ana the purponea resentments of his billion countrymen on 
miners related to Taiwan merely i rhetorical device for demanding American acquiescence to his position? 
Probably noL Unlike Mao Zedong's imperial style of leadership, Deng's restructuring of China's political 
and economic jysiem has given at least a limited and constrained voice to 'public op in ion*- as si 
Democracy Wall, or in the reconsiiimion of the National People's Congress. Thus, even though U-S. 
decisionmakers must quite properly formulate China policy on the basis of American national interests and 
not considerations of China's domestic politics. Deng no doubt gives consideration in some incalculable 
way to "the feelings of a billion Chinese" in hij policy calculations. 

PRESS PLAY 

The Chinese Communists discovered early in their history thai the press could be a potent weapon In 
their struggle against their Nationalist (Kuomintang) enemies. Not only was the mass media, in the 
Bolshevik tradition, seen as I basic tool of "igirprop'-of mobilizing i mass base of support-but it was ilso* 
an esse nail element of a negotiating context in which the party had to compete with the Nationalist 
government both on the battlefield and in the fight for domestic and international suppon. As Mao Zedong 
commented in his 1945 article "On the Chungking Negotiations," a major reason the Communist Parry had 
entered into "peace" talks with Chiang Kai-shek was to "explode the rumor spread by the Kuomintang that 
the Communist Parry did not warn peace and unity." He went on to describe how negotiating positions were 
formulated as much for their impact on public opinion as out of any expectation of reaching agreement with 
the Nationalists: 

AH the means of propaganda in China, except the Hsinhua New Agency, are now controlled by 
the Kuomintang. They are all rumor factories. Concerning the current negotiations, they have 
spread the rumor thai the Communist Parry just wants territory and will make no concessions. 
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' • * Subject to the principle of not damaging the fundamental interests of the people, ii is 
perrnissible 10 mike certain concessions. ... by conceding areas in the south, w c have 
completely exploded the Kuominung'i nimon before the people of all China and the whole 

Unlir U.S. dealings with the PRC during the 1950s and 1960s, whin Beijing used the intonadonal 
press » justify positions that could not be negotiated behind dosed doors.136 in ihe normalization 
negations the Chinese used (he mass media to help buDd public support for i U.S,PRC relationship-and 
to pressure the United States to accede to negotiating positions favorable to PRC interests. 

From Kissinger's first encounter with PRC leaden. Zhou Enlai used the press as a counterpoint to the 
private ccgotiao oru. WhDe Kissinger was secretly flying to Beijing from Pakistan in July 1971, /V f w York 
Tuna correspondent James Reswn was journeying to the Chinese capiiaJ by train as a public" g\j«i of the 
fttaier.UT Zhou's lengthy interview with Reston, published on August 10 (less than a month a/te^the 
public announcement of Kissinger's secret trip and the Kuon presidential visit), enabled the FRCleadership 
to get its postions on the fuU range of bilateral and intemaiionaJ issues covered in the privue official tiDcj 
two public view-and provided a public channel which could be played against the Nixon administration if 
the official discussions proved unpromising. 

It sooc became dear mar Zhou's experience with mass media was stflJ limited to the world of 
newspaper* and books, thai he did not yet fully appreciate the potential of the *neW medium of television 
In his first discussion with Kissinger about the mechanics of the KUon visit, Zhou estimated that the 
President would want to bring along a press entourage of not more than ten! Trie final number, including TV 
cemmentators and technicians, was over 250. Zhou was well aware, however, that unlike the Americans he 
did not have to defend his policies before an inquisitive press. As he remarked to Kissinger in the context of 
■ cnoque of the U_S. government's position on Chinese representation in the United Nations: 

There is also the question of world public opinion fa reacting to US. government policy). If, 
- easier Jbr us here, because we don't have id hold a press conference every week and can wait 
maybe half a year before jiving our answer. Although perhaps now the situation mav 
change. US ' 

Tbc closing premonition mat 'now the situation may change" ma"y not have been more than his 

private : wtKjMoi! i of the imminent arrival in Beijing of New York Tim,: correspondent Renon; but Zhou 
and other PRC leaden were quick to grasp the possibilities of television. They responded to Kissinrer's 
C^puonj of how me Nixon administration intended to use the print and electronic media to give outreach 
10 its ami irutuave by not only agreeing to an enormous Presidential press entourage, but by rapidly 
tmnructing two eanh stains for receiving and transmitting satellite television transmissions to that the 
Presidential visit-the official banquets, the tours of historic sites, and the issuance of the Shanehai 
Commuruque-could project China and its new foreign policy to a global audience. 

Ho* Lave PRC officials used the mass media as a component or their approach to negoriaiions-and 
especially ii a way of bringing pressures to bear on their VS. counterparts? The record suggests the 
knowing tactical uses of the media as an adjunct of the negotiating process. 
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CHINESE POLITICAL NEGOTIATING BEHAVIOR AN INTER PR£Tr»T ASSESSMENT 



"Pump Priming" (Setting i Discussioo Agenda) 

The Chinese have shown skill at using the press in advance of official ncjoaaung encounter 10 
publicly set a discussion agenda. Mao Zedong's interview wiih Edgar Snow in late 1970 (published in Life 
magazine in April of ihe following year, just after "ping-pong diplomacy" had raised public expectations 
about a possible ihaw in ihe U.5.-PRC confrontation) and Zhou Enlai's interview with James Resion helped 
10 set ihe stage ai ihe onset of the officiaJ exchanges between ihe Chinese leaden and the NUon 
adminisaition. Other interesting examples of this technique are Deng Xiaoping*! interview with ^ 
Congressional delegation headed by Senator Sam Nunn of Georgia three weeks in advance of his official 
visit to Washington. In ihe interview, Deng made public the contents of the Third Plenum decisions 
regarding peaceful reunification whh Taiwan, defusing pressures on the Taiwan issue that would likely 
come from his forthcoming meetings with other Congressional leaders in Washington. Deng also gave an 
interview us Time magazine just before his trip to Washington, publicly setting out his perspectives on a 
wide range of issues to which the American side had to react As President Carter .said to'Deng in their first 
formal discussion. 'I ! ave read your statement [on world issues] that was.published in Time magazine, and I 
thought you might be interested in hearing about our policies."!" 

A similar approach was used in the fall of 1981, just before the' Chinese pressed the Reagan 
administration to negotiate on the issue of VS. arms sales to Taiwan. On September 30. PRC media carried 
Marshal Ye Jianying's nine -point program for peaceful reunification with Taiwan. Two days later. 
Ambassador Chai Zemin called on National Security Adviser Richard Allen to ask if he had read the Ye 
program. 

as- 



The Trap of Public Visibility 

Chinese leaders became quite conscious during the early 1970s of the way in which the intense media 
mention to Henry Kissinger's periodic visits to Beijing tended id trap the Niion and Ford administrations in 
the high expectations raised by the normalization dialogue. Given the limited "hard" information which was 
made available to the press about the substantive content of the talks and the degree to which even the mood 
of the discussions affected the China factor In Kissinger's approach to dealing with the Soviet Union, 
Chinese leaders felt that their ability to shape press perceptions or the jute of the U.S.-PRC relationship 
gave them significant leverage on the United States. In late 1974, for example. PRC officials began to 
"background" the resident American press In Beijing about various "problems" in the relationship, 
stimulating stories about a "cooling" in the relationship. _ Deng Xiaoping. In his initial meeting with 
Kissinger in November 1974, debunked rumors about l chilling of the relationships* ' but ai the first formal 
negotiating session, with the large traveling press contingent in the room for a photo opportunity, Deng 
needJed Kissinger on the rax of the rclationship-to the delight of the newsmen: 
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ri^rr I hope we can do that very aoon, [but] your Fore,*, Mtata, dway, ^ wy 

* 

rTbe press contiagem is escaned from the room.] 
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the issue was under discussion, a fact that PRC media were quick to play up. I** ■ 
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PRC media, demonstrated that the Uniied States *xs accommodating Soviet hegemony over Europe. 10 
The press criticism was bui a ihinly veiled aoack oo Kissinger. 

PRC officials occasional] y use direci public track to establish a limit on an adversary 'i negotiating 
position. Through public criticism they cry to establish at a "fact* their opposition to a given policy, 
creating a situation in which their negotiating counterpart win assume that since the PRC has "gone public" 
with a position it will be most reluctant to "lose face* by changing policy. Such was the case in the fall of 
1977, following Sectary of State Vance's visit to Beijing. Unauthorized rumors in the American press— 
which the Chinese probably assumed had official mspiration-hinted thai Deng Xiaoping had shown- 
"flcxibility" on normalization issues in his private discussions with the Secretary. Deng, anxious to pro tea 
himself against domestic critics as well as to undercut any impression thai he would accommodate Vance's 
concern for an official American presence on Taiwan after normalization, publicly criticized the Secretary's 
negotiating ^osicion in a meeting with a group of American newspaper editors, characterizing bis 
discussions with Vance as a "step backward" in the normalization dialogue,' 4 * 0 

Raising Expectations 

Given the demonstmtd impact of the mass media in generating public pressures on the U-S. 
government, the Chinese have tried-with varying degrees of success -to control the level of visibility of 
issues when they believed public expecations would work to their advantage in the negotiating process. 
During the second half of 1978, when the final phase of normalization exchanges was underway (and when 
at U-S, request the fact of the negotiations was to be kepi confidential), PRC officials could barely constrain 
their impulse to let it be known thai the normalization process was in a "final* phase. In late July, the U-S. 
Liaison Office in Beijing protested to the Foreign Ministry a Chinese indiscretion to the French about the 
first Woodcock-Huang Hua sessions on the normalization issue. 147 And on November IB, Deng Xiaoping, 
in a meeting with a Japanese Komeito party delegation opined in public that he thought it would Die only 
"rwo seconds" to complete the normalization of U.S.-PRC relations. Deng also expressed his personal 
interest in visiting the United States. 

While the Chinese did abide by the Caner adminisiraxion's request that the existence of the talks 
remain conCdential-a request made by the U-S. side precisely in order to minimize the kind of public 
pressures thai had constrained Henry Kissingex-their instinct was to raise public expectations about the 
negotiation and thus subject the U.S. government to the pressures of domestic and international opinion. 

A similar example occurred in 1977 when PRC officials told David Rockefeller thai it would be easy 
to resolve the languishing private claims/blocked assets issue, thus stimulating considerable private scour 
and press commentary. When governmental exchanges on the topic were resumed, however, it became 
clear at an official level thai the Chinese were tct prepared to soften their negotiating position or to 
accommodate U.S. legal requirements in order to consummate an agreement. Tne issue continued to drift 
until the spring of 1979, when the Chinese, in liu first major effort to implement Deng Xiaoping's economic 
modernization program, finally compromised on the issue sufficiently to reach agreement with the Cxner 
idminissanoa. 
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Pi u* ucxtioo 

The Chinese use of political provocations to influence i negotiation has is counterpart in their use of 
4k pro. u a likely An Beijing anticipated in toe mid* 1970s thai occasional modelling gestures ©ward 
the Soviet Union would elicit lively press speculation in the United States about the possibiliry of a Smo- 
Soviet reconciliation; and even if they didn't bold such expectations, the evident reactions thai did occur 
dearly demonstrated to them a capacity to evoke a public response that would work to their advantage, 

PRC media upon occasion have aoacked US. policies in a way that suggests tbey anticipate that 
public criticism may firovoke a change in an objectionable position or move the U.S. lovenunem x> take 
some desired action. For example, in the spring of 1975. not long after the collapse of the Thieu 
government in Sooth Vietnam, PRC media carried an article characterizing the United States as 
'amtpaHy passive'-a theme which the Oin-se knew, from official exchanges, was likely to elicit a 
sharp reaction from Secretary of State Kissinger. The Sectary was concerned that the Soviets, North 
Koreans, or other adversaries of the United States would take advantage of the mood of the tim*tD press 
- their own interests much more aggressively. Kissinger did, in fact, protest the cranoerijitiQn of 'strategic 
passiviry" in a discussion with Liaison Office Chief Huang Zhen on May 9: and the Chinese criticism was 
probably one of the factors that moved the United States to take military anion a few days later against the 
new Cambodian communis: government in the Mayaguci affair. 

Public by the PRC on alleged Western 'appeasement- of the Soviet Union in the latter half of 
me 1970s parallel private Chinese demarches on the same subject to officials of the Ford and Carter 
lfl ^iniOTbons.i<« It may be assumed that such criticism was intended to provoke a more confrontational 
U-S. policy toward the Soviet Union-thus diverting Soviet pressures away from the PRC* 4 ' 

Limit-Setting 

. Chinese press commemary paralleling a negotiation often seems intended to establish a perception in 
the minds of the foreign negodaton of the limits to PRC flexibility on the issue under discussion. By 
making a position public, the Chinese may assume thai they are loading- the thinking of their counterpart 
rovemrnent officials with their preferred position, as well as convincing them that having gone public wuh 
» -Dun- statement, they are cnli>rly-for reasons of credibility or 'face-to show flexibility at the 
bargaining table. Thus, after 1974, PRC media stressed that normalization could be realized only on the 
losis of the "Japan formula'; and in early 1982, a PeopWs Daily commentary asserted that there had to be a 
time limit on VS. arms sales to Taiwan. 

The Chinese are highly conscious of the differing levels of authoritanveness of their vanous medu. In 
imemal documents, they clearly distinguish t*r*een *e PRC<onirolled Hong Kong press (the Da Gon t 
BacwlXiAWan Boo), the 'unofficial- mainland media such as the Wen Hui Boo and the Cunn t Mini Ri 
Boo the governmental news outlet XiiOun Ski. and auihoriutive political media, especially Ren Mi* Ri Boo 
(Peoples Daity) They will of ten pnsent positions on topics under negotiation in a much "harder' tone in 
•□noffical' media in order * influence the expecations of their foreign counterparts about the limits of 
the* flexibility. *bik reuining Jit option of modifying a position not made in an "official- publicanon. 
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consideration of sales of the F-X fighter airrn/t to Taiwan based on stair mer.^j mil: by Senator Glenn and 
Congressman Zabloki on August 21 and 31. 19S1.U* 

Several observations should be made about the impact of this rapid access to foreign news media on 
PRC negotiating behavior as revealed in the officLJ record of U.S.-PRC exchanges. Fitzl foreign press 
materials art not only intended 10 keep the leadership and lower-level parry cadre informed of world events, 
they also art used to inform ihem-in in oblique and 'deniable* fashion-of policy changes within the PRC 
government itself. Middle-level government officials have told ihis author that they first anticipated » nujor 
change h China's America policy when they read a translation of Mao Zedong's Life magazine interview; 
with Edgar Snow, which had been circulated in Reference Materials. The Zhou Enlai interview with James 
Reston in August 1971 was similarly given wide circulation within China -thus 'feeding back' to the cadre 
changes in policy of which they may not have been aware from domestic sources, • 

Second, while we do not know the editorial procedures by which foreign media reports are selected 
for inclusion in the L'mited-curulaoon iruemaJ publications, h is rather dear thai the t^p leadership does not 
edit out reports which could be harmful to its promotion of certain policies. Relevant examples are legion: 
Den£ Xiaoping complained to Secretary of State Haig in June 1981 about reports thai President Reagan's 
daughter was visiting Taiwan, noting thai this was • very sensitive issue in ChinaJW And he complained to 
former Vice President MondaJe a few months later that public statements by U.S. officials on the F*X issue 
were complicating his handling of the Taiwan arms tilzs question withia the PRCJ* Vice Foreign 
Minister Zhang Wenjln, in an exchange with Assistant Secretary Holdridge on the arms sales issue, 
expressed frustration md resentment about the way the American press discussed Taiwan and the PRC: 

You have . . . expressed hope thai China will reduce criticism of U.S. arms sales to Taiwan in 
the press, but this mailer concerns China's sovereignty and independence. In the United States, 
both the press and officials frequently disclose news on this situation. You have told us not to 
py attention to this, but afterwards the news turns out to be true. In the U-S. press, there are 
many articles tantamount to malicious attacks on China. These violate the agreement on the 
establishment of diplomatic relations. In many newspaper commentaries, Taiwan is looked on 
as a country, an ally, and China is maliciously tucked. The Chinese people are very sensitive 
about such criticism and have exercised grtai restraint. We cannot stop the expression of the 
Chinese people's feelings in the press. It is simply impossible for the Chinese press not to write 
about Jl There are letters from readers which have expressed much stronger opposition, but we 
don't want them published. I would lUce to give some advice. I hope the U.S.press will adopt a 
more prudent and restrained attitude and siop malicious attacks on China. I don't want to give 
specific examples. You know (what they are]. But so long as the U.S. press continues to aoack 
China in this way, there will be a limit to China's restraint. W 

No doubt there was i eenain amount of playacting in Zhang's protest, for Zhang understands full well 
that the U.S. government cannot control private press writings about China; yet private statements made by 
Foreign Minisry officials at the conclusion of the arms sales negotiation indicate thai U.S. press materials 
distributed through Cnnizo Xiaoo -especially when a parry plenum or Congress or a National People's 
Confess meeting is in setsion-can stir us political prtssmts thai the leadership finds difficult to control 
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I he utent 10 which the PRC political process has become sensitized 10U.S. press reporting is perhaps 
best summed up in a 1983 incident in which a mDd Foreign Ministry protest to the U.S. government aboui 
in arms sales decision for Taiwan was characterized In the VS. press as pro forma in character. This story 
was circulated in China, and a few day* later the PRC regisured a second, much J harper protest-apparently 
because of pressures generated within the PRC by the first account. 

• ■■ * 

POWER OF WORDS 

A distinguishing characteristic of the Chinese political process noted by a number of foreign analyse 
is the unusuaJ power acributed to the use of words in asserting political authority.! 61 Mastery of calligraphy 
and the esoteric classical language and memoriiation of the writing i of Confucius were the primary skills of 
the traditional political elite, the scholar-officials of imperial limes. Even during the Communist era, Mao 
Zedong asserted his luthoriry through study of his writings (as in the Pany rectification movements begun 
in Yanan) and through mass incantations from the ■little red book" of his quotations during the Cultural 
RevpIudofL ... 

^ China's ideographic wriuen language, with its mystical origins in bone divination, also seems to 
sensitize the Chinese to symbolic forms of communication. Chinese leaders art aware of the way their 
ancient language, for all its cultural richness and its role in unifying the counry. has hindered China** 
modernization. As Zhou Enlai commented to Henry Kissinger in their first encounter "With respect to 
China's long history, there's one good point, the wriaen language, which contains a heritage of i,000 years 
based on historical relics. This is beneficial to the unification and development of our nation. But there's 
also a weak point. Our symbolic language of ideograms restricted our development. You might think that 
these art all idle words, but they are not. They show that we know our objective world arid we can coolly 
appraise it/>« In politics, the Chinese are masters of the symbolic act and of the communicating powe/of 
a well-turned phrase. At the beginning of the normalization phase of the U.S.-PRC relationship, most- 
American observers missed the significance of Mao Zedong's reception of his American 'eld friend' Edgar 
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WORD GAMES (STYLE OF ARGUMENTATION) 
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Table 1 



PRESSURING PHRASES IN CHINESE NEGOTIATING PARLANCE 



Phrase 



•Speaking personally . . 

Tx is nry personal view thai.. * 



Meaning 



Signifies an "unofficial" bui on-the-record comment, 
osually of a critical nature, ihat the negotiator wants' 
considered by his counterpart, but one thai he should 
not be held accountable for as a formal governmental 
position or have quoted back to him in future 
negotiating 



Tobetok..." 
•Speaking very candidly . . ." 

1 have been instructed to tell you that . . 

1 have been authorized Idirected] by the Premier 
to inform you that . . 



Signifies a serious, usually critical sutemeriLoften 
with an implicit threat of some unfavorable 
development if the critical comment is not taken 
seriously. 



Communicates a policy position, usually of a 
demanding or threatening nature, thai carries the 
weight of a formal or collective decision by the 
leadership. 



"Ii is our principled position rhat . , ." 



"Having taken your views into *r?r»m^ a u our 
position rfry . . 



Signifies an inflexible negotiating position from 
which the PRC will not compromise (at a particular 
stage of a negotiation). (When no mention is 0 f 
"principle," the negotiator is usually prepared to be 
flexible in working our "concrete arrangements.") ■ 



Signifies thai the PRC has made some adjustment of 
its position to reflect the views of its negotiating 
counterpart, but does not intend to compromise 
further. 



Ti is cp to the doer to undo the knot." 



If yon do X, your si'fe * oear all the 
consequences." 

If yon do Y, it will have a very bad effect on our 
relationship." 



The counterpart government is responsible for a 
certain aruanon. and China will do nothing to resolve 
the problem. 

A direct, but unspecified threat to take retaliatory 
action in response to a specific action on the part of 
the counterpart government. 



"If yon do X. China will not sand idly by." 



The ultimate threat of action, usually of a military 
nanire. in response to the specified behavior on the 
pan of the counterpart government. 




to 
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And while the joint commurique of August 1982 on arms sales, as weU as the tacit understandings on the 
issue thai were part of the normalization dialogue, ccrmiruir i framework and set of expectations for 
handling the issue, the Chinese are likely to extn future pressures on the United States on this question by 
asserting thai the United States is violating the principles of the relationship. As Premie? Zhao Ziyang 
declared in a major policy statement of 1983: 

The United Suits has formulated the to-called Taiwan Relations Act* and continues to tell 
arms to Taiwan in serious violation of the public commitments it undertook in all the Sino-U^. 
communiques and the principles governing the establishment of Sino-U.S. diplomatic relations 
thai both parties agreed io. I7 3 



•We Doo't Need You; You Need Us!" 

PRC negotiating rhetoric also reflects the relationship game which, for ihe Chinese, is the 
psychological core of the political process. As the U.S.-PRC relationship has deepened, the Chinese have 
sought to ease their anxieties about once again becoming dependent on a more powerful, y« distrusted, 
foreign power, by asserting with great conviction-If not convincing logic-ihat ihey are pan of the "Third 
World," or that ihey pursue an •independent" foreign policy. And at times when PRC leaders have fell the 
United States was not carrying its weight in the relationship, or when they feared becoming too dependent 
on the United States, they have asserted with even greater vehemence inn it was the United States that 
needed the relationship with China and not vice versa (and thus the United States should fulfill its pan of the 
relationship). 



i7: Pu Shouchwi-Hionmel. Mirth H, (9H 

IT3 Zho Lj™C.~R«t»fl oe *t Wort ofjht Gtn-tfTjnenT (dc£*trt<J 10 t>« FtnJ Senior of ihe Jut* N»L£>n»J Poople'l Co^| roll. 
Mt'j^t Ft*«~. No. Z?. JuJy 4, 15U. ^ ixiv. 
I 74 Z^r-i MonAU*. Kvpitx :i, 1979. 
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"You're Cuil:j, a! Fault; Yoti Owe China a D«M!" 

A pressure tactic thai is hardly unique 10 the Chinese, yet nonetheless is characteristic of their 
oegotiadng rhetoric, is ihcsr tendency 10 by blame or find-fault as a basis for pressing their interlocutors for 
some arson thai will accommodxe their interests. In the normalization dialogue, this tactic his been 
panicularly evident in Ouscussioas on the Taiwan issue. As Zhou Enlai said 10 Kissinger at the outset of 
their fir* encounter, 'the question of Taiwan becomes one regarding which we cannot but blame your 
government.*^ Deng Xiaoping picked op this theme in the mid-1970s, not so much because of alleged 
past US. siri on the' Taiwan issue, but to pressure Kiisinger to follow through on President Nixon'i 
unrealized Intention to complete the normalization process in his second torn. 



In Oc:obcr 1975, foreign Minister Qiao Uuanhua sougnt to put the Secretary on tne, 
oefensive on normalization by commercing that China wis prepared to complete the process but the United 
States was ai fault for lack of progress because of its political difTiculues wiih the issue. Said Qiao: "It 
would be good if we can achieve (some progress toward normalization). We understand you have 
problems. We have no problems." 177 

The Chinese have similarly anemptcd lo play guilt games with the United Stales on the issue of 
technology transfers in order to move the government to adopt a more forthcoming policy toward the PRC. 



J, I. *** 



And in late I9SI. Deng complained to Secretary of the Treasury Donald Regan lha, "America has not giv-n 
China a single item of advanced technology." Citing the failure to follow through cr. its decision of 1979 to 
provide the PRC with a census computer, Deng obswed. 

Perhaps the problem is one of hew the U.S. treats China. I wonder whether the United States is 
rill not rtaiLig China as a hos'JIe country?! ... We have been waiting. FranWy. we have been 
very paiicr.i I first raised this metier [of the census computer] eight years ago with 
KissL-.;s.i7S 

It b evident that the Chinese keep Lists of grievances which they recite to an interlocutor when they 
wxni to put him on the defensive: HO and they arc quick to blame others for problems ihey cannot resolve- 



AX 



i! 



M Zhou-Kuiuiiw./uiy 9. 1971. 

l?$Do£-Kinin|ir. November 24 IT?*; tbo Huxnj Kuj-Viaca XopjM 2*. 1777. 
*77 XJtiirter-QIio. September IS. 1771 

"I Dc!|.Ere-H. Jtrnury IJ9Sa 
179 Pail-RiltA.Nff-or.hef 19. 1911. 
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•You Art Weak; You Krt Fearful!" 

In the past, some of the most biting Chinese attacks 00 U.S. policy hive been those thai assert dm the 
United States is fearful of the Soviet Union and is displaying weakness by appeasing Moscow through 
policies of detente-a form of provocation. U is as if the Chinese believed that the best way to move the 
United States to adopt a more fateful policy against the Soviets to to provoke officials with a challenge 
to their political manhood. 

In late 1971, after President Nixon had decided to assist China if u came under Soviet pressures in ** 
context of a confioniaoon between India and Pakistan, 112 Huang Hua criticized US. policy toward Indian" 
military actions agiinsi Pakistan as "a weak one" and asserted thai "one must not show the slightest sign of 
weakness" in dealing with the Indians and their Soviet backers. 10 

Throughout the NUon and Ford adrnirustrations, the Chinese adopted an ever more critical posture 
toward U-S. dealings with the Soviet Union, focusing their attacks on the various treaties and agreements 
that embodied the policy of detente. These verbal atacks-presumably desifned © encourage the United 
States tc adopt a posture of unalloyed confrontation toward the Russians-came to a head in 1975-1976 as 
the Chinese attacked the attitude of *appeasement" which, they said, was increasingly prevalent in 'the 
West." This line of acack reached its most extreme point in the following exchange between Kissinger and 
Foreign Minister Qiao Cuanhua in the fall of 1976: 

Kilter. You said in your speech [to the UN. General Assembly] that when the U.S. 
negotiates with the Soviets it is engaging in appeasement and pushing the Soviets toward China, 
But when the U.S. resists the Soviets, it is engaging in a rivalry of the superpowers against 
which all mankind should unite. Under those conditions we are playing under rules where we 
cannot possibly win 

Qiao: Your comments are too general. We are never against negotiations with the Soviet 
Union. We art negotiating with them no*. We are not opposed to negooauons. The problem is 
the basic position 60m which one negotiates. You will recall that Chairman Mao discussed with 
you the problem of the Helsinki Conference. After Helsinki me Soviets went on a large scale 
offensive in Angola, and we believe this was caused by the weak atnmde you adopted at 
Helsinki toward the Soviets. ... Our view is that the Soviets, through HelskinJcL see your 
weakness. 1 

Kissmtcr. Really, Mr. Foreign Minister, I don't want to be impolite, but I don't agree. We are 

not weak, rather, we are temporarily weak until after oar elections But that will end on 

November Z 

Qiao: I don't want » be impolite. The Soviets, through Helsinki, have come to feel that the 
West is anxious to reach agreement. ... We have mentioned our concerns because in our view 
wc cannot adopt a weak atunide toward the Soviet Union. 1 * 4 

This line of verbal attack continued during the Carter administration, is in Huang Hua's asseruon to 
Nauonal Seconry Advisor BrzrnnsJri that the United States was fearful of the Soviet Union: 



It luiimier. He** t»mn. pp. 9CS-910. 
ID )Otir.|eT-HuifiiHu4.D«asits«r 10. 1771. 
1 H Kiiiicser-Q*- Ooober I. \71L 
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14 CHINESE POLTnCAi. NTGOTlATTNC BEHAVIOR: AN INTERPRETIVE ASSESSMENT 

out. wc should be able to live through it. Therefore, we do not attach any importance to the 
UJs'. question, ind J didn't (even] menu on it yesterday." 0 

In 1975. u the Chinese sought to bring maximum pressure on the Ford administration to complex the 
normalization process (by withholding the prospect of a "successful" Presidential visit), they asserted that 
they feared neither Soviet pressurts, which might increase with an evident deterioration in the relationship, 
dot a delay in normalization: 

The Chinese tide would like to state the following in all frankness: As is known to all, it is the 
self-interest of the United States which guides its international actions. The Chinese ride has 
long m; J * clear that it entertains no illusions about the policy of the U.5. The basis of China*! 
policy has always been independence and self-reliance. China neither fears intimidation nor 
seeks protection. As fcr the normalization of relations between China and the VS^ this is the 
common aspiration of the people it China and the U-S. And it is the C.S. that owes a debt to 
China. 

In the past 26 years, in the absence of diplomatic relations with the U.S., the Chinese people 
have led a life much bcuer than in any other period in China's history. It can be said with 
cenainry that further delay in the establishment of diplomatic relations between China and the 
• U.S. will not cause the sky to fall, and the 800 million Chinese people will continue to enjoy 

thei: happy life Frankly, the Chinese side does not care about speculations in other quarters 

about [the state of] Sino-UJ>. relations. 19 ^ 

And in 1978. as the Chinese sensti the Carter administration moving to a "final" negotiating round on 
normalization and as the PRC faced the prospect of growing tensions with the Soviet Union and Vietnam 
over Indochina, Deng Xiaoping had to deal with the problem of how to accelerate the normalization 
negotiations without appearing anxious -which, in the Chinese view, would undercut their bargaining 

position. 



IK 2-^u )Cui5>ia. JuJy 10. 1S7I. 
19! Q.ic-Buih, No* err. be r 4. 1973. 
1?: De>| Bnt^jliMiy 21. 197*. 
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Sharpening Differences (DiffcrtntiatJon) 

cmi ales a Tirwin. The pe.iucJ dyromi* o! ^ ™™ ^^^^"V^ UA 
oca usance nd st not fully jowwn: ifctv „n.~, ™ neiniened tenijon ire not Uieame m 

oo the United Suits by dnuini . sm- * "~ " T. " luch "* K™ght to am p-toure 
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In Cktober 1971. on Kissinw's second m B-iB^ T . !^ development* objectives, 
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|" W»o-'Cjim|er. rttoruvy 17*11. 1971 
JJJ ICj.bio. *w H» w r-n, a T|l. 
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_ U CK ^ E POLITICAL NEGOTIATING BE HA VIOR; AN INTEWK£TT\T ASSZSs^ 

\VhiIe iniiially nonplussed at Zhou's sharp" atuck ind his unfamiliar formula for drafrinr a com*,,, • 1 
Kissinger rtcal led. "As I reflected further I bejan to see thai the very novelry of the approach 3S?ST 
our perplexities. A statement of differences would report allies and friends thai Zl ^ZTLT^ 
defended if we could develop some common positions, these would then sand out as ih* 3.!!?< 
conviciions of principled Ieaden."l96 *uthcr«oc 

. _ J5 e MC0nd instancc 0CCUTTed in the of 1975. during preparations for the Ford presidential J 
the PRC As noted earlier, the Chinese side at once sustained their invitation to the American president 
even as they refused .to construct a visit communique that would highlight common positions of the tv? 
ades. Foreign Minister Qiao Guanhua told Liaison Office Chief George Bush in the midst of *A 
preparations: ""J 

We welcome the US. side's proposal far a visit to China by President Ford and [we] are 
prepared to receive him with counesy. It will be all right whether or not our minds meet. The 
US. tide should be clearly aware of this and not harbor any illuMons." 

Qiao then related this perspective to the dnfung of .joint Ui.-PRC communique to mark the conclusion of 
the Presidential visic 

"Hie present (US.) draft still attempts to cover up differences in principle bcrween China and the 
US. on major international issues and creates a false impression. This will serve neither of our 
interests. ... It is unjustifiable to lone down or eliminate language alleged by the US. side to be 
offensive. 



As a negooaung tacuc. wis approach produces a complex set of effects for both sides- It enables bo* 
parues to assert visibly and sharply their "principled positions-- which, as Kissinger noted, enables them © 
reassure allies end domestic constituencies that their interests have been pressed in the negotiations; it also 
puts the relationship under considerable strain and forces'both sides to define very precisely the value 10 
each of the association. T7*re was a cleat limit in each of the above-mentioned instances beyond whkh ] 
Chinese pressures would have drained the relationship to a breaking point but in each instance partial 1 
compromises on both sides preserved a core of apeemem amid unresolved duTerences. As Mao Zedong-a '' 
master of this tactic-lied to assert, big quarrels can produce even greater uniry.»» 

Debunking (Rejection) 

PRC negotiators can upon occasion be quite sharp in debunking the poucies of their counterparts in 
order to bring pressure on them to change their positions. A few examples from the record will convey the 
flavor of their often-ridiculing approach to rejecting the opposite side's views. 



I* ft*. 

177 Qw-Byih.Oaobcr31. 1973. 
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In 1974. Deng Xiaoping -poking 10 a U.S. Congressional deleption-dcbcnked Henry Kiain £S :'5 
tnemoru that Soviet pressures against China would reach a high poini in the mid-1970s: 

Often wt read in the American press or have heard from American visitor* that the Soviets will 
bunch an all-out auack u such and *uch a time. Last autumn we heard that the truck would 
come before the nvers froze. Our view was that was very unlikely. winter passed. 
New wt heard thai the Soviets would attack us when the ice melted in March. Well the thaw 
came, bu: no. Lhe attack. And now once again from very good source* we hear that the Soviet. . 
wflj .tuck us before the freeze in October. Thj once again seems 10 us very unlikely. But, as it • 
is tn the future, we can only wait and iet.300 

. In Ae fiD of 1975, Mao ridiculed Kissinger*, assenion that the United State, 'attache: very rreai 
*g*/lcance to »s relauonship with the PRC with the counter that his words were 'not reliable T« The 
Qaurnan, be:ng an*,ous to see normalization accomplished before he died, sought to pressure Kftinger by 
»ymg tn effect thai he wanted acnon on normal iiauon, not just words ■ 

oJ^^J^^ l ° ^ *< ^ » ' W * -re porous ^ 



Tbe Qineseconcnued to challenge Vance on his views of the Soviet Union by criticizing wh* ihey 

- ^ «* - ridicule of his 

Vent (u> Hu^t Hunt I unC:rstand you are going to Kinshasa on the way home, Mr. Minister. 

E2k vll *° *° • * * * 1 ^ y °° ^ m>y * of offending . 

Li an effort to put ofT movement on the normalization issue in the summer of 1977-and to position 
Qoa more favorably for even rial discuuion of the subject-Deng Xiaoping debunked Secretary Vance's 
" "* 1 MP f °^" ^ ^ P"' 'owd by <ne Ford 



D^.F^t* code- s^t* 3. im r^,-, ^« ^, t0 ie.T,^ ^ uw u uai . a f ■ 

m tu U tr, ittf iiuumtni of the So^c, to PRC iMumv. ^ Qja UJ b, ** J 

201 M*<vKui^|ff, Oaoic 21. 1971 
221 Dct| -Voice, Au|un 24, 1977. 
23 Vmci-Kjiti Hoi. June 2. 1971. 
S^^c-l-Vwc^Auiui^^. 1977. 
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1950s and 1960s 203 In their itceni efforts to build a relationship with the United States, the Chinese 
capxity for cultured graciousness has been the rule, not the exception. At times when they have wanted to 
build pressure on the United States, however, iheir negotiators have shown flashes of the capacity fox 
personal abuse which to dominated the atmosphere of the talks ai Panmunjom and Warsaw. Indeed, the 
consist berween their usual politesse and their occasional resort to abusive language and the challenging of 
motives makes the latter instances even more powerful in effect. 

The first sharp example of challenging motives in the normalization record is Zhou Enlaj'i assertion 
to Henry Kissinger in February 1973 that the United States "wants to reach out to the Soviet Union by 
sanding on Chinese shoulders," an accusation to which Mao Zedong (the author or the image) added, 1 
suspect the whole of the West has such an idea, that is to push Russia eastward, mainly against us and also 
Japan."206 

During the time of the 'Gang of Four," PRC diplomats adopted an increasingly acerbic tone m 
exchanges with VS. counterparts, no doubt a reflection of interna! tensions associated with the political 
polarization of the time. In the spring of 1974, the Chinese sharply rejected a U.S. warning about the 
possible attachment of a PRC special mission aircraft scheduled to fly from Beijing to New York for a 
special session of the United Nations General Assembly because of the unresolved private claims/blocked 
assets issue .237 A formal note charged thai the United States was engaging in "blackmail" on the issue. Is 
the summer of 1976. Liaison Office Chief Huang Zhen formally attacked Senator Hugh Scott in a 
discussion wiu\ Secretary of State Kissinger, asserting that the Senator had created a "premeditated pretext* 
to issue a "flagrant threat" to Vice Premier Zhang Chunqiao when he told the Vice Premier, in a di ^ri™ 
in Beijing the previous month, that a PRC resort to force id solve the Taiwan issue would harm tJ* 
development of U.S. -PRC relations.** 1 



have spoken into the official record, and despite Zhou Enlai's ielf*righxous assertions thai "our wort 
counts," there have been a number of instances in recent yean where PRC officials have significantly 
distorted the record of official exchanges with the United States to influence important aspects of the 



i~> AwU.i.dor Kernel Y<x*i Kjj tunyniKi^ *c kyW of PRC MtaUu** r thii «n n ihc folio»ini *>r- 'GWjvii m»*itl 
•inuu »n<J mZiiuy uoiO, the 5* oca vie, Mian ud frvoiiaiwurv tfiptorr.M connrfen m| Million, U Ion *iih Ajncriowi. * 
•^^ **** *">UM tor *< t*-en*nr tod twe i pint benefii for both p*nicx. Hi Kji no fwiirj for hu Amtrian wfv»mry iwr mj 
WHrrui in hit cut Hi WhJ|u in Ac Unfutfc of vrvwuvt tnrf cxhiuru the voahuUry of Ac come.* [Kenroh T>"l- 
fftt*iat'*.i wirA LSr CV*cs* C^vwavu, ft, J63.] 

206 Mao- Kiii in (ct. Hbwvj 17*11. 1973. 

2CT? Set PRC L'aiun Office convmun^niori wijj the Dcpinmou of Sutc of Mirth If 1974 Mircfc 29 1974. w\i M»n* 
1974. 

&uin(cr-Hdin| Zhcn, Aufttn II, 1976. 
2^* Z>jni Wt-j-un-Holdniitf. Jtnuiry 11. 1911 
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«m Ac indirect W in which the mi of *, m ^^T^T *? °* """""^ "* 
-P«-± The United Sate, 0^7° ^^° ^ J?. Tl "*" ^onshtp d the PRC wu 

to. pernio- b i, lS^~^Zl ^°l ^ ^ Sa " *» ™ 
- Beijing is being ojiiie ^^^^^^^^ ^ "f^' «~ 
«ay scutate th« 4e phming eboted Zi l^r °' "* on " y of ^ «* 
Chine* officuU .oemp^d B ^^L ^ "f^ "* P"*** *~m, to subsequently 

JTu^jer: We negotined ^ Shlnjhji ConOTlmi c 

Some of the wordtngs in * S(lanJhli Cbm-uniqu. w« «^ by you 

^'^^J^JZSZT ' done 

to be the objecnon.b.e ^ f«^oo oT^ ShiT^" f ^ 

noluno. of UJ.-PRC relabon, with 0 A Loison <^CW Set^^SES*^ " ' ° f "* 

Fbrap Minister Huang Hui usened thu ta^hTft,..*? r w «*«* on August 11. 1978, 

Xq-Uicof Oaa/ai AndonDeimbe^ LZ^J^^- J^S «" R <" * ^P"'' 

PRC wis prepared to non^ U^C ^ ^TL < °" 1 ** 

~. "had p!ed,ed to fflp?OT u- ^STit^ ^ ^ "» 
People's Republic of Chin».-2U 7 * w ™ P"*™* u i ptn of the 

In die Oral version of the joint UJ.-PRC communique on the establish™™ „r ,.• i 
■be United States sightly modified i u indirect formuiadon oTthe StaS c^l *" m "" : relltionI 
Unned S«a of A^enc Kto ow It d gcs d,e Chinese pes" ^^1^ L ^ 
rfCW B« the Chu^e. in ox-^g a, EnglisTunguap wc^g ^ of h,^,^ U ^ 
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*jj fCjnn|w.Huin ( ZScn. Jwiiury I, 1777. 

Hum, Hu*. Woodcock. Aa|QS 11. 1771 
2 '* N"«Joo|.Vooti£nt4. Dtamiwa. 197L 




' ' C^r [Vf[; A J (J 11 2 J, 1977. ' 




£ S' The issue of timing fc: Taiwan", reunitadon has ta been ™^ with the Unttcd State, in 

* r-JLi although D«I XbopLm. in a sp«ch to peny cadre in January »B0. .denied 

as one' of the tee major tasks fof the PRC in (he 1950s.'-' 



A third and in some ways still puzzling, distortion of the offcia! record wa, the Chmese publt. 
assertive b the M of "SO that the United States had promised » end all arm, nles to Taiwan «thtn 

S z4rwc^m. in . highly unu^al action for . PRC ofHcial. told the WcM*** Fas » an on- 
^ef- '^JieJ ili "my [American] m . deliveries a, all !•» Taiwan] violas the MnntaDa. 

to^ad. in *. words of *e f «: report tat "the United Su.s had rid Peking 
the problem of a™ deliveries to Taiwan would dtsappear with the passage of time. 
)j )i P»b These assertions luosequenuy tueied a number Ot 

American press stones on the subject, ultimately provoking former President ^ 
•bflT^. our of Chin, in August 1981. that he had never told the Chtnese that Amencan arms sale. « 
Taiwan would end within a period of a few jrears.=s understanding: 
What was involved in this provocative distortion of the officul record of U f underwung 
-ar^nTsls » Taiwan: The undoing novation seem, » have been a PR Idto no t ** * 
rcga._ng an™ : ™ _ , de:lcd Rus „ ^minisndon would upgrade relations wit 

I^* » MtoSnta defenses. As noted earlier, the Chinese reacted strongly in the pre«leeuon period It 
tl^^Zn to he intended to reestablish official^. «hdon, T-an and £ 
£ Taiwan Relations Act the basis of his China policy, and Vice Presidential candidate Bush , efforts 
193C I u7pu< Chinese f ears to res, in Deng Xuoping's words, had no, eased the, concerns. 
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_ _ If li:s isj=Ksicr.i ii ccrrtc:. it u iuji crxiur wiui the Chines tfiou S hi they could accomplish bv 
tn;sc*--.; tfts L.-nir.; usw pto America's public debate in the transition period berwetn the defeat of the 




pmj campaipi in which Lie Crur liT.mhcaaon was arncktd f or having sold out Tu'wzn's secaritv 

A fi«J example of dinorJon of tie official record by PRC officials occ-jrred durin S the I9S1-I93"* 
rt;oLia:icns on pound mJ« for handling U.S. irrns salts 10 Taiwti. 
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Tim« Pressures (Deadlines) 



A final pressure tactic which is as pronounced in Chinese negotiating behavior as is ihe tendency to 
play adversaries against each other is the effort 10 control the pace of i negotiation so that the counterpart 
government must rake its final decisions under the pressure of a time deadline. 

We noted earlier the sensitiviry of PRC officials to the rhythms of the pokicaj process-io that or their 
negotiating counterparts is well as their own. The Chines* try to position themselvei in a negotiation so 
that they can control the pace of the exchanges and thus maximize their ability to press ihcix counterpart 
agair.s: a deadline, or at leas: avoid being time -pressured themselves. For example, at the beginning of the 
final round of normalization discussions. Liaison Office Chief Leonard Woodcock proposed to his 
counterpart Foreign Minister Huang Kua ihu they meet regularly every two weeks to lay out their 
respective positions. Huang rejected this regular schedule in favor of an arrangement whereby meeting 
dates would be set as the negotiations procetded-an arrangement designed, no doubt, to enable Beijing to 
control the pace of the ejtchanges.23i 

Oiinese officials negotiate with the latent assumption that to be anxious to conclude a deal is to be put 
at a agrificaru psychological disadvantage. In their political tradition, moreover, those in positions of 
leadership art supposed to display their authority by a posture of slow-moving reserve^ and as Henry ( 
Kissinger observed of China's most famous Communist mandarin and archerypal negotiator. Zhou Eniii, ' 
the Premier projected a dignified and relaxed quality of "inner sereniry.*33 Thus, the Chinese will attempt 
to create the impression that they are in no hurry to conclude an agreement, even when in fact they are under J 
considerable time' pressure. For instance, in the first formal and direct communication between Zhou JEfllai \ 
and the Nixon administration, the Premier asserted: I 

t 

The Qunese government reaffirms its willingness to receive publicly in Peking a special envoy 
of the President of the U.S. (for instance. Mr. Kissinger) or the U.S. Secretary of State or even 
the President of the U-S. himself for direct meeung and discussions. Of course, if the U.S. 
President considers that the time is not yet right the mauer may be deferred to a later date.^ 4 

And at the first formal negotiating session on the normal onion issue in 1978. Huang Hua began the 
discussion with an apology for the delay in scheduling the meeung by noting thai he had been preoccupied 
with the visit of the Minister of Foreign A/fain and Trade of Papua-New Cuinea-an aside designed to 
create the impression that China was in no great hurry to get the negotiations with the United States under 
way.23 
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The compulaon to appear tmhumcd can produce some almost comicaJ formulaiioiu whrn the 
S^uT" nj^™ 0 " «° <ne pace of a negotiation. The classical expression of such 

ambivalence is Deng Xiaoping'! (*s*rvirioa to Henry Kissinger is the Call of 1974: 

We can smr i op our view, [oc normalization] in two senses: According to cxir wishes we 
woaJdl^^maoeru) come more qu^cidy: but secondly wt art no< so much in a hurry. . . . If 
we are able » reach a point acceptable to both sides in a relatively quicker period of time we 
%odd welcome, this. But Chairman Mao has also said in his talk with ih< Doctor that we pay . 
special anendoo to iniemabcnaJ issue$236 

Establishing i deadline for agreement is a process unique to each particular negotiation, but as we 
shall sires in the following examples, VS. officials-with their typically American instinct to resolve issues 
expediaoosly and get on to new challenges-have repeatedly trapped themselves in time deadlines 

b negotiating the Shanghai Communique, while most of the text had been agreed opon during 
Kissinger's October 1971 visit to Beijing, resolution of the critical formulation dealing with Taiwan was 
delayed anal the Nixon Prudential visit The Chinese rejected a formulation on the issue brought bv 
Kissngtr-i deputy, Alexander Haig. during the January 1972 advance trip, and the Chinese held out on this 
highly sensitive issue until the Presidential party's las: day in Beijing. Kissinger later recalled of his rwenry 
hours of Degouanon wuh Vice Foreign Minister Qiao Guanhua during the Nixon visit, 'each side pushed the 
other agxnst the time limit [of the President's scheduled departure from the Chinese capital! to lest whose 
resibenc, was greater. ^termination was masked by extreme lability. The best means of pressure 
avajlabie to each side was to pretend thai there was no deadline."^ And at one point he and Qiao even 
discussed the possibiliry of no communique -just to feign willingness to have the visit conclude without a 
formal agreemeru.31 Qiao compromised on the Taiwan formulation with less than twelve hoars renaming 
before the scheduled deparmre time. 

b the normalizmon negotiations of 1978. the United States established a time deadline when 
President Carter and then Secretary of State Vance indicated to PRC officials that they were prepared to 
esablish diplomatic relations by the end of the year.O? The Chinese then paced the Huang Hua-Woodcock 
exchanges in Beijing over a su-month period so thai by early December there had been a full airing of 
views; yet oncenamry remained about when a final deal might be struck. Vice Foreign Minister Han 
Nianlong told Leonard Woodcock in their m«ting on December 5 thai Vice Premier Deng was prepared to 
meet with him "at an early date." yet a week later no meeting had been scheduled, leading Nauonal Security 
Adnser Brzezinslo in Washington to call in Liaison Office Chief Chai Zemin on December 12 to indicate 
thai urae was running out to meet the January 1. 1979. deadline.^ The Chinese then proceeded to schedule 
the Deng-Woodcock session within 24 hours. 

A similar camion, although with a different outcome, marked the playing out of the arms sales 
negotiant of 1981-1982- The United Stales established i time deadline for agreement by proposing on 
January 11, 1982. that the r*o sides negoiiaie on the issue with the objecove of issuing i joint communique 
on the tenth anniversary of the Shanghai Communique, February 25. The Chinese thus thought they had a 
time deadline agatns which to press the United States and they nailed the negotianons throughout the first 
half of February in order to build pressure on the United States^ The Reagan adminissarion then decided 
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to let the deadline pass rather than reach an undesirable agreement, ultimately napping the Chinese in a on* 
deadline>2 

An interesting example of Chinese management of a negotiation to establish a time deadline when* 
©one really existed is the PRC-British negotiation of 1982-1984 oo the future of Hong Kong. The nearest 
thing to a "natural" deadline wis the 99-year expiration due of the 1898 Sino-British treary on Hong Kong- 
in 1997; but this distant date put no pressure oo the British, and indeed put the Chinese m a position when 
they faced an almost open-ended negotiating situation, something that give the British the time leverage. Ia 
order to reverse this situation and put the British under ame pressure, the Chinese asserted publicly on- 
November 9, 1983. thai unless there was a negotiated agreement by September 1984 they would proceed a 
issue a unilateral PRC policy on the future of the colocy.^O 



END GAME 



Let us go straight to the pcini. Following the discussion between the Premier and Dr. 
Kissinger, and in the spirit of that discussion, and after making a study after that discussion, and 
before the Premier meets with the President, we have decided to accept your proposal.* 4 * 

The lengthy period of assessment can end rather abruptly when the Chinese feel they have fully tested 
the flexibiliry in their counterpart's position and have concluded that formal agreement serves their 
purposes. Much in the sryle of a Chinese painter, who stares ai his blank p-pcr at length and then executes 
his conception with rapid strokes of the brush, the negotiator will quickly conclude an agreement after I 
protracted assessment of his counterpart's position. The end game phase of a negotiation is usually brief, 
businesslike, and conducted at a high level of authority as the negotiators give concrete expression is some 1 
formal document to the "principles" and objectives thai have been discussed at lengih in the assessment 
phase. 

The Chinese, like all negotiators, face a 'threefold choice*;* 4 * to strike a formal agreement on the 
terms their counterpart is prepared to settle, to abort the negotiation, or to continue to bargain. In the U-5.- 
PRC negotiations of the 1970s, there is at least one insunce in which Chinese aborted a negotiation, that on 
the private claims/blocked assets issue, in which a 'combination of bureaucratic resistance to concluding in 
agreement and internal political pressures associated with the rise in influence of the "Gang of Four" led 
Beijing to repudiate a solution to the issue worked out in November 1973 by the ailing Zhou EnlaL* 4 * The 
more familiar experience in the normalization years, however, was that of the Chinese reaching partial 
agreements while "reserving position* on ctrain aspects of a siruation ir artier to draw the United States 
into a more active relationship, from which they might improve their bargaining position on the unresolved 
issues for future rounds of taIVs 

The negotiiting record indices that PRC negotiators signal very clearly their intent to conclude an 
agrtemeni-io shift from assessment to end game. In the normalization negotiation of 1978, PRC officials 
switched from their stalling tactics of the previous year (see p. 54 above), a posture of rhetorically asking. 
To* can it possibly be the case t-U we are not impatient on such a maner?"2<7 by 0 "gnaling that Denj 
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accepted the position of the VS. negotiator. In negotiations of early 19S^ on i nuclear cooperation 
agreement, the imminence of * Chinese compromise was liiewise signaled to the American negotiator 
Ambassador Rjchard Kennedy, when his Chinese counterpart indicated thai Premier Zhao Ziyang would 
receive him be/ore his imminent departure from Beijing. 

While the substantive details of a formal igTtcment will, of course, vary from negotiation to 
negotiation, there is a high level of consistency to the partem of the end game phase of a negotiation with 
the Chinese: It occurs i/ier i prorated period of exchanges. It almost invariably comes at the eleventh 
hour of some deadline thai is pan of the structure of the negotiating context. And it usually involves the- 
intervention cf a senior Chinese political figure who will either "cut the toot" of an apparent deadlock 
reached by the negotiators or bless in igreement they have constructed (with his behind-the-scenes 
direction) And this phase is brief and businesslike.!" 

TV. other characteristics of the end game are worth noting. The Chinese will use the occasion of- 
reaching formal agreement 10 "tag" for the future their position on the iss«s where they have "reserved 
position." In the Shanghai Communique this "tagging" was accomplished in their unilateral paragraphs on 
the issues of Taiwan and various international problems. In the normalization agreement. Deng Xiaoping*! 
final session with Leonard Woodcock concluded with Deng's assertion thai the arm sales issue should be 
discussed in the future (see the Deng-Woodcock exchange of December 15. 1978). And the unilateral 
public statement by Premier Hua Guofeng reaffirmed PRC opposition to U.S. arms sales to Taiwan and the 
position that the manner of reunifying Taiwan with "the motherland" was an internal Chinese matter. 



j 



it snoujfl also be noted that the Chinese have a preference for political agreements cast in the form of 
relatively vague expressions of principle and intent, and made public in the form of joint press statements, " 
comm uniques, or "joint declarations." as opposed to formal treaties or highly specific, "contractual" 
arrangements. This seems to reflect not only a preference for the flexibaity that relatively vague language 
affords them in future negotiating rounds or in subsequent efforts to press the counterpart government t> 
implement the "spirit" of an agreement, but also their distrust of legalistic approaches to politics and the 
underlying assumption of the relationship game that good f «uia and a strong sense of shared interest are 
the most reliable guarantors of a political agreement. ' 



IMPLEMENTATION 

The implementation of a negotiated agreement is not usually thought of as pan of the negotiating 
process; yet the Chinese press their counterpart to an agreement for "stria implementation" flust ihr 
United States has made verification a major element of arms control negotiations with the Soviets). 

The United States begin to experience PRC pressures regarding the implementation dimension of the 
U.S.-PRC relationship in the summer of 1973. when Zhou Enlai commented to Liaison Office Chief David 
Bnxe that the relationship would develop most effectively if "one keeps one's promises" regarding 
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VS. businessmen, in paracular, complain irequently about Chinese ladures to implement contractual 
agreements. With their penchant for pressing iheir friends to "understand" (forgive) their own difficulties 
as well as ihcir inclination 10 seek substantial modifications of contracts once signed, the Chinese have not 
maintained a record for meticulously implementing agreements that ihey sign with their political and 
economic partners. 

PERSONALITIES 

We have thus far described evident par ems in the way PPC officials anempt 10 manage negotiations 
as if the process were independent of the penonalio'es involved. While this is true in some measure, 
irasmuch as culture and institutions tend to dilute the influence of individual a*iionj, personalities can and 
do significantly shape both the style and the substantive content of negotiating encounters. 

In the case of U.5. dealings with the PRC. rwo factors have tended 10 magnify the impact of individual 
p^nor.ilicu: the highly personalized qualify of the Chinese political process, and the remarkable continuiry 
of senior personnel in the PRC leadership that-unul the deaths of Mao Zedong and Zhou Enlai in 1976-has 
given i few individuals enormous influence over China's foreign relations. 

The formal negotiating record assessed for this analysis and the personaJ memoirs of the American 
officials who condxied negotiations with PRC counterparts reveal interesting variations in sryle among the 
Chinese leaden who managed the America relationship during the 1970s and early 1980s. They also 
disclose interesting hints about the interrelationships among the various leaders, as well as insights into the 
staie of elite politics in the Chinese capital. 

Our objective in this brie/ section is not to present an elaborate assessment of the personalities of PRC 
leaders such as Mao Zedong. Zhou EnJai, Deng Xiaoping, and the few other senior officials who have been 
the primary managers of the U.S.-PRC relationship, but rather to highlight two points: first, lhat the 
personalities of individual PRC leaden do influence the style in which the negotiating process is managed 
and second, that given the inevitably personalized qualiry of fare -to- for e negotiating (which the Chinese 
enhance via the games of /ua«0, American negotiaion can be better prepared for their encounten with 
senior PRC officials if they have informed assessments of the personalities and negotiating styles of their 
counterparts. 

Mao Zedong comes across in the official record, ts wefl as in the Nixon and Kissinger memoin.* 45 as 
the near-imperial authority which he was in China for so many yean. His presentational style was highly 
symbolic, occasionally Delphi:, and now and then revealing of a peasant crudiry that bespoke his social 
origins.*" He was the most unconstrained of all the PRC leaden in discussing internal as well ts 
iniemational politics; and he would occasionally take penonal digs at his colleagues (terming Qi*° 
Cuanhua "Lord Qiao" and characterizing Cuo Mora as "a man who wonhjps Confucius"). His 
presentations set the tone and the political themes for each of the Kissinger and Presidential visits; his brief 
bu: purposeful comments on all topics of concern provided the authority for the presentations of all lower- 
level officials. And when Zhou Enlai receded from a direct role in the negotiations in latt 1973 because of 
physical illness and political attack, Mao carried the detail of discussions on international events and the 
Tajwaa issue. 
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WhDc it can only be infortd from the negotiating record, ii is evident that Mao directed the tactics as 
well as ihe grand strategy of the relationship with the United Stales. It was at his direction, said Zhou Enlai. 
that he (Zhou) discussed with Kissinger the meaning of the Cultural Revolution; and Mao the provocateur 
directed Zhou to ainck Kissinger's initial ccocHiaiory approach to drafting the Shanghai Communique in 
October 1971. The iggrrssivc qualiry of Mao's personality was evident during the tense year of 1975, as 
when he told Liaison Office Chief George Bush. "You don't know my temperament I like people to curse 
me. , . . If you don't curse me, I won't see you. . . The Chairman's feisty mood clearly suffused the 
entire Chinese political process in bis final year of life, 

Zhou Enlai is revealed in the official negotiating record not only as the cultured concDiator for which 
be was known worldwide, but also as a figure exceptionally deferential to Mao.2« His presentations were 
laced with references to 'Chairman Mao's wise policy" or "Chairman Mao's instructions." His prodigious 
grasp of history gave him considerable debating ammunition, and he would seek to put his interlocutors on 
the defensive with facts and critiques of the logic of their policies rather than with bluster or pompous 
argumentation. Zhou could use self-criticism to great effect. And despite his seniority in the Chinese 
Communis: political order, he showed great discipline and reserve in his presentations on all isrues-cJ early 
hewing to Mao's "party line." 

Zhou operated in tandem with Chairman Moo; and one of the unresolved mysteries of the last four 
years of his (and Mao's) life is whether in the final succession crisis Mao withdrew his decades-long 
support for Zhou to back "the Gang of Four," or whether the infirm Chairman himself began to lose his grip 
over the parry radicals.** 9 

Qiao Guanhua is projected in the negotiating record as an intellectual clone of Zhou Enlai, but without 
Zhou's political suaire. His presentational style was, like Zhou's, highly imellecnialiied; and his barely 
concealed arrogance is clearly the source of the epithet "Lord Qiao." The feisry Deng Xiaoping, even when 
lull vulnerable from recent political rehabilitation, called Qiao to his face a "foreign bumpkin" (yang boozt). 
When be was expected to apply pressure on his interlocutor, Qiao's presentational style would turn acid and 
overwhelmingly arrogant-especiaUy in the sessions of October 1975 and his last encounter with Kissinger 
on October 8. 1976, only a few days before his purge as one who had pandered to the 'Gang of Four." The 
six Qiao-Kissinger encounters u the United Nations in New York Ciry, beginning in lhe fall of 1972, are not 
only i rich elaboration of the key strategic issues underlying the U.S.-PRC relationship, but ilso a dear • 
sequential record of Lhe political mood of the relationship over i five-year period 
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States his been enable 10 irrain its own objecovea through negotiations with PRC counterparts, the Chin*. ' 
have been effective in orating at least the impression of a no-win quality is certain aspects ;~ofik! 
relanocship-as Henry Kissinger expressed in considerable frustration to his counterpart Foreign Minito \ 
Qiao Guanhua in the fall of 1976 (see p. 82 above). % * v "niHerj 

Put in other terms, the Chinese try 10 control the pegoriinng process by susaining an air of tension 1 
uncertainty about the relationship. They try to deveJop an awareness thai the United States "needs" tht 
PRC, yet a tense that the United States has not been a good "Mend of China," ihat it has not done enoueh 
for the relationship, that its policies or actions are either in error or deficient and that ir must do more-on I 
PRC terms— id sustain Chinese good will and cooperation. 

THE OBJECTIVE OF A NEGOTIATING COUNTERSTRATEGY AND TACTICS: 
CONTROLLING THE PROCESS IN THE SERVICE OF US. POLICY OBJECTIVES 

The instinenve American reaction to Chinese manipulations of the relanonship is to try to resolve in \ 
one way or another the tension and frustrations of the games of fuansL to either be a good friend or walk 1 
away in anger or disgust ai the frustrations of the "friendship" manipulations. The American negotiator, as : 
the representative of a technologically oriented, problem-solving culture, wants to eliminate issues, to^ 
resolve problems, and get on with new challenges. The Chinese negotiator, in contrast, comes from a Jess] 
activist cultural background, one which sees management of human relationships as the essence of politics.] 
He assumes that tension and conflicts of interest are enduring aspects of social life requiring skillful and] 
unrelenting management. 

It is this difference in political orientation-explored in more detail in the last section of this chapter-i 
which is the basis for the conflict in the approaches of the two culrures to the negotiating process. If thej 
United States is to be more effective in dealinp with the Chinese, it must key in on this contrast in] 
orientation. The objective of a negotiating counitrstrategy must be not just to reach agreements consonant! 
with American interests, but to gain control of the dynamics, the rhythm, and stratagems of the friendship] 
game as they are expressed in the negotiating process. Our management of the relationship must convey tol 
the Chinese a sense of competence in controlling the mechanics of negotiating encounters, an ability SDJ 
deflect or set limits on their stratagems in the service of reconciling conflicting interests and attaining shared] 
policy objectives. g 

An effective strategy and competent negotiating tactics may make only a marginal difference in the] 
outcome of a bargaining encounter— nations do not generally make agreements that appear not to serve their] 
interests. And a purposeful strategy, if overplayed, can induce distrust or the sense of a game being played J 
for the sake of ounjpulatioa. Conversely, the abstrxt of an ad gqnair. counierstrategy is likely to elicit ml 
am rude of disparagement or scorn for a feckless negotiating counterpart- But an effectively managed j 
strategy, even one thai thwarts Chinese manipularions. can develop a sense of respect for a competent! 
counterpart. This is the objective that underlies the following exploration of negotiating counterstraiegies] 
and tacocs. 



STRATEGtES OF INTERDEPENDENCE, OR AUTONOMY? 

In Western practice, nations approach each other as autonomous, equal, and sovereign political j 
en rides; bat in fact, differences in power-in resources, geographical position, and national preiensions-le*JJ 
them to esubUsh hierarchical partcms of policy influence, if not formal alliances, in which one member is ^ ' 
a predomLnjuii position. Coalitions of equals, while not unheard of, are more the exception than the rute j 
Present-day France and West Germany, perhaps, can be viewed as relatively equal partners within the tar£ cr j 
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wniJ; ic;kJ.-- 10 bjr.cfn tz^i izz^ziiy n.Z ccc.-.orr.i: benefits o.' l'ic aJUr*.c: rr-d C\z Economic 
Con-unity. 

Ejijinj's cpr^-^ w L-::~:uc-;I rrlnjorj* is rooi^i. as noi:J ir.c ousc: of this srjdy. In 
V2dW.~. of L-r.zrii] '.-"si::; system, ui wi;;ch Cliirj, as C\z corr.L-jn: c:!:;:rc 2.--d poli*-cd ro--: In East 
Asia. ct:~u;J prj^-'.ir.;-; i.". n .LC.-:; c-cr smaller unbjiar. Lir.-dorr.s s^c. 1 : is Korea a.-.d l.ndK.';:r.2. This 
c^pc.-icr^c r;f.jrj. c. r course, l'u; c:;*:::dcncy/;;o.-r.L-.i:jor. p;::;m fur^-cr.-^J 10 Cliirc's poliiiraJ c-j!:urt. 
as »-c kav." cr.p.'crii it ir. i™. 2 c; L l, .e rc!::icr.;h:p ri-r.c ar.d iu i.-.n—r.c: cr. T.^C ncro-J^r.:; b-:h:vicr.- 
Ever li C::r.a'i r*-;--j;^. c fcrcijn relations, the pa:::m o. r subordination and pr;dc~ is 
c.idzr.L T::is pa: urn L-. l 1 :; PRC's relations wiJt iu rr_:;o: ir.tc.T.ajona! r-tr.ars in L 1 -.: ro::-Libcrzion 
period (tr.a Sovi-: Union. AJbaria. ar.d u L .2 United Statas) is sl-.y*.Ti in Tabic 2. 

TabL- : 

patterns or association with the rnc 

National Resources 



Su&OrciinjlC 

Policy 
.Influence 

Pf edomi'nant 



Albania 
(1960s) 


United States 
(1970s)? 


North Korea 

North Vietnam 
(I960s-1975) 


Soviet Union 
(1950s) 



What docs the experience of PRC foreign relations us iboui appropriate American sratijies for 
*r u k , Chin? The try issue is whether wc should iJlow ourselves (however consciously) to be 
drawn into Lhc relationship game is the Chinese practice it, 10 establish i measure of interdependence with 
the PRC. or to develop i more mtonomous patera that is consonant with American political institutions ind 
prnciiees 
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ASYMMETRIES IN THE AMERICAN AND CHINESE POLITICAL CULTURES 

This study is is ttwm eai of Chinese negotiating behavior, not VS. Donating behavior, yes the 
neon! of American dealings with the Chinese over the pas 15 yean says as much about the American 
political Kyle as it does about the Chinese.' Negooanng, after an, is a •binary* process involvmjxthe 
mteracting styles and policy concerns of the two sides. Without going into an extended assessment of bow 
US. officials have managed relations with the PRC, k is important to highlight some of the stylistic 
differences between the two sides which seetn to have had a significant impact on the negotiating p h- m^i 
(See Table 4,) 

Tail* 4 

ASYMMETRIES IN THE CI._ XSE AND AMERICAN 
POLITICAL CULTURES 





China 


Uniitd States 


Significance 


World outlook 


D«f*n«iv«. 


Expansive. 


Seap« erf iuufi 




ir -drawing 


outgoing 




Tima paripaetrvt 


Long ttrrn. 


Shon-ltrm. future 


Oegree of policy 




hinoncal. paiarv* 


onmud. active 


continuity 


lfltarp«raonal 


G'oup-oriantad. 


Individualistic; 


Enucement tactics 


ralationi 


•mpathotje 


sympathetic 




Aooroacfi to 


Controlling. 


Managing, 


Pressure ucttcs 


COrrfltCI 


factional 


coalition*! 




Political/ 


Cantralixvd. 


Decentralized. 


••e» oY decision- 


bureaucratic 


hierarchical. 


collegia!, weakly 


making, continuity. 


ftrwCtur* 


disciplined 


disciplined 


degree of diecrptae 


Information 


Tekt in — don'l 


Take in — gfva out. 




rrvana gammnt 


giva out. tvmbolic 


inform! tiv* 


argumentation 


O*ci*on making 


individual or 


Consensual. 


Styte of agreement 




bureaucratic 


com promt ting. 






conv*rg«nct. 


functional 






"principled" 








fleiibiliry 







Effective negotiating behavior requires, among other drills, self. awareness of now one's own sryie 
and the insmuoons of one's government are "read" by the counterpart. And' it can be argued that some of 
me major consraints on effective American negotiating performance in dealing with the Chinese are 
personality qnirfcs and institutional paiierns unique to the American system, not Chinese skill in managing 
the negotiating process. It should be emphasized (hat the foDowing interpretation is intruded to be 
suggestive only, a? heighten the self-twareness of U-S. negotiating nffi™i« L is not based on any 
sys.T rr . i ti : assessment of the American negotiating performance and political sryle.21 



World Outlook 

Americans and Chinese both approach mternational issues with the perspective of a great power. 
Devtlcpmems in virnaBy ill regions of the world are seen as relevant to their security interests, political 
concerns, and economic development. Elites in both countries assume thai his^ry and the weight of their 



21 For I <Li=^tux of Ojnot wad ksxnan cobsnl ££crcn=a u nr«^»W id kc^^l k E 9^vi| Bj\t, nc Loom W. *yr. 
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influence destine them for a leadership role in world affairs. For the Chinese, this great-power leadership 
impulse has been expressed since the founding of the PRC Orsi in assertiveness within the International 
Communis: Movement during the 1950s, which the Soviets found so piling, then in assertions during the 
1960s that Mao Zedong's policies were appropriate to revolutions throughout the world, and most recently 
in Beijing's efforts to speak as a leader of the oppirvsed and economically backward narions of the "Third 
Worid.- 

There are significant differences, however. In Chinese and American orientations to dealings with the 
outside world. U.S. officials ap proach foreign rclioorj with the expansive and relatively 

optimistic * 

perspective that has been fundamental to the Americas national experience. While the world presents 
threats and challenges, the United States—by virtue of is power and the self-confidence of its multi-national 
population -has been able far me most pan to cope successfully with and benefit from its dealinp with the 
world. (Exceptions are its experiences in Korea and V-^ara.) The Chinese, in contrast, approach foreign 
affairs from the p er spective of a peasant society wuh a distinctive ind^bomogeneous culture that has 
flourished over five millenia of continuous history as a self-contained qvilizaoon. More Tver, China's 
"recent" contact with the outside worid-Le-, since the early 1800s -his been an experience of unsuccessful 
efforts to fend off unwanted foreign military and cultural intrusions, and frustrating efforts in the 20th 
century to adapt its ancient culmre, political order, and economy to Western practices. 

What is the significance of these differences in world outlook for the negotiating process? Both 
Chinese and American elites assume that virtually all imemaoonaJ political, securiry, and economic issues 
are relevant to their foreign poJcies, and to their bilateral dialogue. Yet the PRC lacks the power and global 
reach to be an active factor in most miernational issues, which imparts an edge of pretentiousness to 
discussions by PRC leaders on various global problems, a tendency to lecture and give sage advice 
tmburdened by the responsibilities that come with a apiary to actually influence evens. Nonetheless, 
Chinese officials assume that their country's moral and political influence has global reach; and they see the 
PRC as a major factor in the sraegic balance because of their geographical posuion abutting the Soviet 
Union on the Eurasian landmass. Even though China's contemporary power is limited, they say, its weight 
is critical to the balance of forces between the two superpowers. And in time, they assume, the PRC will 
rightfully regain China's historic greatness. 

At present, however. Chinese officials present i defensive and distrusting attitude to the outside world, 
an irrimnV that is a legacy of the exploitation and aggression they fed they were subjected to in rimdes 
past. This imparts a self-righteous quality to their dealings with foreign governments, particularly those mat 
are large and influential. PRC officials assume the worst about a foreign government's motives. They 
interpret its interests as self -serving and illegitimate; and they feel most comfortable in posturing themselves 
as the 'nanral allies* of smaller 'oppre s sed* peoples and countries— oot of the superpowers, with whom 
they are forced to align on a temporary basis because of the ineluctable demands of securiry and economic 
development. 



Time Perspectrfe 

Chinese and Americans bring very different time perspectives to the political process. With their 
5.000 years of history and the serene and unhurried role model assumed by those in authority, PRC leaders 
tend to view evens with a long-term, historical perspective. Mao's policy of 1973 on the Taiwan issue-"! 
say max we can do without Taiwan for the time being, and let it come after one hundred years. Do not take 
maces on this world so rapidly. Why is there need to be in such great hasu;7*-wts formulated in a time 
pcTTpecuvt designed, in pan, so be acceptable to the Chinese. In contrast. Americans have UnJe sensitiviry 
to the lengthy ihyihms of history-, they are future -oriented and driven by I sense of urgency derived from 
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■coons of e&dency and progress, is well 15 polrtical institutions that create the rhythm of four-year cycles 
of authority and policy tnirian w 

These differences m time orientation create some of the most dfflica t* operational tensions in the 
Begodiang \a\t ns PRC officials tend to assume their U-S. counterparts are anxious d reach 
•greemcH, thai they arc enable to sustain continuity of policy or negotiating efTon across the boundaries of 
different idminisirationi, and that they are inclined to ignore the commitments of their predecessors. While 
the Chin e se negotiator may fed he has some advantage over his American counterpart in thai he can "wait 
out" a more anxious and time-driven interlocutor, . be also bean the frustration of dealing wuh 
•dmimstrations that do not provide a sense of predictabilry and continuity of policy and personnel. 

Interpersonal Relations 

There are fundamental differences between American and Chinese conception* of social relations 
situation which makes the demonstrated personal affinity of the two peoples all the more remarkable. 
American individualism, emotional expressiveness, and casual a/lability contrast sharply with the Chinese 
eollecrivis social orientation, emotional reserve, and a concept of friendship loaded with a sense of 
enduring obligation. These differences notwithstanding, Americans and Chinese seem to readily establish 
suerpersonal relations characterized by warmth, good humor, and mutual respect. 

The influence of these conceptions on the negotiating process is subtle and of secondary import when 
compared to the weight of state interests and the disciplines of official life. Yet their influence is worth 
noting, for it shapes the receptivity of both sides to blandishments and pressures, Americans, with their 
strong tfEIiative needs, seem particularly vulnerable to Chinese appeals to "old friends." Yet as noted 
earlier, PRC officials are remarkably effective in maintaining official discipline in such relationships. They 
win obliquely appeal to the personal political interests of (heir American interlocutors, while submerging 
their own interests in the imperatives of the political collective. Where American officials try to be 
sympathise to the concerns of their interlocutors and seek to reach a middle groend of accommodation.^ 
the Otis esc are cmpcihenc- tirO 1 ful in reading the motives and emotions of their counterparts, yet able to 
keep their own perspectives firmly grounded on the policy demands and personal loyalties of their awn 
system. US. negotiators should be sensitized to Chinese skill in using the "old friends* theme, in which mey . 
try to personal he the negotiating process to ensnare the foreigner in the games of guarud. 

0 

Approaches to Conflict 

Negotiation is. of coarse, one approach © conflict resolution; and Chinese and Americans have very 
different views about the managerneat of political conflict. Despite Mao Zedong's efforts to instiajtiortalize 
"firagjie" ra the PRC political processes Oiinese still view with alarm oven political conflict, especially 
among their leaders. Conflict is to be s u ppre ss ed, as are political factions, even though everyone recognizes 
that these phenomena eris: "behind the curtains." For Americans, conflict is accepted as a normal aspect of 

£ Aciwadar l\ AJcuj Jotciao abaerrtd at hit tppv**± to Ac UA-PRC rxAtnta * Geaevi mi V*mw. "To MfOOCK 
effeervtfy w «t (Bc^mh) I i*4 to oy » »*p icu hit tbaa tad kx the wori^ hit wry * Jobaioo «Lu aoua hii effort w «-wiMirh 
tcoAi Bocucu vsh Wo( "to prob* hit hiasjioot «ad euHith data rtlmotu is * frieaffy taaocpfecrc." (Sac U. Akxu 
Jotsuoa. TV* Jt|V HmjU iff***, f. 1229.) Tlx tifiioaivT Aidc-lswi Hr.gsyuca if fLm pcrvxul |oodw2I md ecprotnos of 
•CihCiiy wiD n-mxa booh ojcioat (See ilvo Free! C Tkic, Hem Ndi^u Si(Otiau, pp. 159- 1 6 L) 

23 Sat Richard R iiixscn. Mac't Arwru ia* W O* CKJstM foiliicol CmLm. Ecrtdey, Cdif. UaJ vi l if y o/GLli/artiii Prat, 
W^l.pp. H -I! -r.<. lLk> Loom W. Pyt, TV D* t "*u*m «/CW< Potula, GrabrvJgc, Mxuj OcI$a<i^rer. Ovan 4 H*m. 
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the political process. L is instio^onalixcd as competition bounded by the moral and legal norms of m< 
dzrriocrzLic or it:. Panics and coalitions are accepted as nondestructive components of the political process" 
These differing altitudes toward conUJa shape Cb i nry: approaches to pressuring their ccgoiim^' 
counterparts and their sryle of reaching agreement (see below). As we elaborated in ihc preceding chap^ 
the Qnneic seek id pby adversaries against one mother to bring pressure to bear on a negotiator or to 
influence political debate in an adversary's political systcm-a reflection of their approach to dealing vhh 
domestic political tactions. They will provoke, or confront, or raise the threat of the wrath of a bUiioa 
countrymen. 

Most of these tactics for bringing pressure ID bear on a negotiating counterpart arc. of course, wtl] 
known to VS. officials; yet they are not pan of the normal set of political routines or stratagems readily 
implement through the institutions of U.S. foreign relations. (For example, it would be rather difficult to 
phy adversaries in the PRC against each other, given the combination of policy and institutional inhibitions 
on the US. side and PRC defenses against such interference in their internal political processes-defenses 
belting in the American political system.) The American approsch to bringing pressure to bear on a 
negotiating counterpart has more to do with the rubsiantivc terms of the negotiation than with manjpulatioG 
of the structure of the negotiating process. 



Politics I/B urea ucn tic Structures 

The authoritarian character of the Chinese political culture is instiajtioniliaed in highly centralized 
and hierarchical political and bureaucratic structures. And despite Mao Zedong's efforts during the Cultural 
Revolution to decentralize the political process and weaken the power of the governmental bureaucracies, 
the political process remains highly constrained and disciplined within Marxbt -Leninist parry and sate 
organizations, la contrast, the American political system is decentralized, collegia] rather than' 
authoritarian, and relatively weakly disciplined. « 

These contrasting strucraraJ characteristics of the rwo systems influence in a variety of ways the 
processes of political decisionmaking and negotiation. In the initial phase of the nor m Mirati on process, 
decisions were reached by (he Chinese quite rapidly, as the high-level dialogue was controlled by rwo men, 
Mao Zedong and Zhou Enlai. While the Politburo was probably used to ratify Chairman Mao's approach to 
dealing with the United Stasis and to approve of key documents such as the Shanghai Communique, the 
r.ichanics of the relationship were quite simple. It was managed expeditiously by Zhou and his closest 
colleagues Li the Foreign Ministry. 

In more recent times, is Deng Xiaoping has rebuilt the institutions of government that were shacxred 
during Mao's Cultural Revolution, the policymaking process and the mechanics of the U.S.-PRC 
reiitiortship have become increasingly bureaucratic and sluggish. 




in contrast, tne U.5. system of Executive Branch-Congressional decisorJumaJdng and the free- 
wheeling American press must appear to the Chinese as corn plica ted. unpredictable, undisciplined, 
weak in policy continuity. The precise impact of these iarin:rioru] differences on the negotiating process is 
difficult to specify, but it seems likely that the Chinese fee! they are confronting a system that is changeable, 
difficult to Lifluence. and unreliable-in the sense that understandings reached with one ad-nip. titration may 
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cither be subverted by ihe bureaucrary or Congressional politics, or reconsidered r-y successive 
administrations. The Chinese probably ire also cautious about overtly stating in pTivair policy positions that 
they anticipate will appear in the press or in the memo in of retired, senior officials. 

Ironically, this free-wheeling quality of the American political process crates the very qualities, of 
mpredicabiliry and loss of control ihai ihe more disciplined Chinese seek to purposefully induce into the 
negotiating process to disorient or unnerve their foreign counterparts. It probably also makes ihem cautious 
tbout the degree of intimacy and subiliry they can expect in establishing a relationship with the United 
States. Given the extent to which they base their official dealings on the cultivation of good interpersonal 
relations, u must be frustrating for them to have 10 cope with the constant turnover of American officials. 
Good guwd is quickly dissipated as "friends" in the Foreign Service are given new assignments or political 
officials are replaced as a result of electoral changes. 

Information Management 

There are evident md striking differences in the way Chinese and Americans convey and use 
irformation in the negotiating process. The Chines:, as noted earlier, are highly symbolic in their 
communications, whereas the sryle of American information usage is very functional. This makes the 
Chinese inclined to resort to the loaded political gesture, to non-verbal forms of communication, md to 
understated or oblique phrasing thai can be interpreted at several levels. They arc highly reserved in giving 
oat Woman on, ye: they are extremely skillful in drawing out their foreign ccninterparts-particularly 
outspoken Americans. They have demonstrated their effectiveness in deceiving negotiating counterparts 
aboal the stale of their internal politics and their foreign policy concerns. Their pacero of communication is 
"take in, don't give out,* in contrast to the "take in crJ give out" American style. 

b some measure, these contrasting communication styles art complementary-Chinese reserve 
mrshkg'wiih American outspokenness -yet the Chinese probably also tend to overinterpret VS. actions that 
are random or intended to be taken ai free value,? 4 while VS. negotiators may be insufficiently sensitive to 
the implicit meanings imbued in Chinese words and actions. The Chinese Kyle of argumentation in a 
negotiation is also more complex, than the American, and is intended to influence a range of personal and 
political faaors more than is the relatively functional VS. approach, which is orie^ied largely toward the 
jubsuntive issues under discussion. 

i 

Decision making 

The decisionmaking styles of the two sides and the manner in which agreements are expressed also 
provide evident poirus of contrast. The Chinese seem 10 have a bureau era ti call y less cumbersome 
mechanism fa reaching political decisions than the Americans, with their complex institutional pattern of 
Executive Branch -Congressional -mass media checks and balances. The VS. pattern Is consensual and 
compromising, while the Chinese seem to base decisions either on the initiative of the senior political 
leadership or through 1 convergence of bureaucratic interests- The Chinese demonstrate flexibility in 
reaching agreements if their position can be justified in terms 01* relevant "principles" as well as political 
self-iwerest; the American pattern is tied less to abstract principles and more to functional and legal 
requiremens. Reflecting these differences, the Chinese prefer political understandings expressed in formal 
public documents which identify common principles (while also asserting differences in political outiook); 
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V. LESSONS LEARNED 



Wha: a,- the irnplicaiieris of this srudy for VS. government efforts to mt;: negoL2ting encounter? 
«-uh the PRC in ihs service of rtaining American policy objectives? 

SCRUTAELE CHINA 

Of the cxiy !easo.ns that cn be drju-n from the record of on- deaJir.gj viih J*, a Chbcse over the pas: 
fL r :aen years* perhaps tfe cost fundamcniaJ conclusion ij thai Chinese negotiating behavior is net 
raysu—jci or hscrusblc. Jest as Zhou EMai asstned to Henry Kissbgcr dun.-.; their first er-oun:ar, in 
response to Kissinger's characterization of the PRC as 'a land of mystery.' r-nc-*-cd Sino-Arr. cries n contac; 
has bd:cd demystified to a significant deg-ce the country and its political procass. 

Tr.e record of a decade -and -a -half of ofGc-aJ exchanges since the firs; Kissbger-Zhou rr.iea'ng rev; 2] 5 
the: the Ch.r;sc seek to rnvragc negotiations in a highly organized and regular mar.nc:. one that is rcadilv 
ccTip.ihcriible by foreign observers. Moreover. the tactics they employ are quit- apparent, if not universal, 
and often can bt nticipatacL There is nothing unique in their negotiating behavior. although they pursue 
ihcir objectives »rJi r distinctive style, vi-Ji disciplbe. and wiu^ determination. 

Tae official American negotiator should thus approach his task with the reaJiaaacn that his Chbcss 
canr.terpar. wiD (icaJ with him b a manner that is comprehensible and even predictable. An btellccruaJ 
cr.darK=n4ir.j of the Chinese approach 10 managing negcu'auons gives VS. official a major advance in 
preventing the Chinese from gair.bg rjch control of the process that the U.5. side becomes trapped b 
pressures that force an outcome detrimental to American Interests. 

MAXIMIZING VS. CONTROL OVER THE NEGOTIATING PROCESS 

Whether or cot a VS. negotiator scats to develop counteract: as as suggested in this study, there are 
i-.-pc-^ aspects of be negotiating process thai ire aider his iafluer.ee, and if managed effectively, these ' 
aspects *31 ruuimiae his control over negotiating encounic-s. Many of the following guidelines sound 
svzigrc/crvard. if not simplc-m bded. bu: ihcy art funda.Tcr.aJ to effective dealings with the Chinese (as 
vcU » vim other governments). Of greater concern, they are ground rules thai have bean frequently 
rblatad ia recent years b dealbgs with the Chinese. Thus. ■ major challenge 10 a U.S. negotiator is to 
overcome be interna] bi^caucratic impediments and other inrJiutional i-,d cultural Tac^n tha; con; rain his 
ability to orjaniar and conduct a negotiation b "opumal' fashion- 
Know tic substantive iisues cold. PRC negotiators art well-prcpred and briefed as Lhey enter bwa 
Begeiiaaon. They are suaccrxd by compeieni staff who display bureaucrauc disciplbc and meticulous 
a2er. tion 10 deau'L 



Master the past Dtgotiating record. PRC officials conducting ne S oaaaons will have full 
dcrr-ndins and recall of the prior nepcJatbg reca-d. and they wiU not f~*ux to use this to Drcsrjrt a 
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er^fclii^ a *bc:r^. Lie' a: uSc oi;-^:: of 3 of cx:hn;ci. 



Gc^- i;nii.w.jiin; of o.-.c*i o-n oblzcuvtz will a]» help a r.:;c-J:ior r^is; nisinj cxpc:a«om 

A clcr dcHniiion of objocu^J wHl abo cnab!: a nc;o-J=!Of to tucsi the piifalli in ih: Chi-cJt 
p'tf:-.^ for v:p:c!r worded i V z:^.r^, zi u-c!l lSc-j u:nd:r.cy to "fc^-c poiiuon' on :is«M ^hi-t 
L k .: y t-'c ur. a b! £ to o bu In th cL* ob jccii vzi. 

' Ee oailcnl, and don't C ci trapped In lint deadlines. PRC ne;ou3»n «w lime ss enc or ihw 
r-.ap: w C= poni Li > ncpuaiion. Tl.cy dii^r. q-^ck. deals ^ prefer elided m P 1o«uob of. 
bec-sc i- e-ibhs use* io dn-v ihclr fciarlottiof before fa^ulatr.; ftci own r^or.sc. 
ar.^paia 'our t««: =I«yi Jpcats n«- rouu,:. a.id do not e 1? cr: to h=.v = fuU prtttnouofl ol ~ 
F-.C r.::uc-. until bx ii . of exaha, C ^ h!o«vcr. iS: Qinc^ will ?fC ra C : a ncsoaocw i o 

-revive of CieL- cc'jp.;c,7i- t and to -jxm his ccnmlL-r.cr.i w lht re!2- : =-^^p. snd they »^ P - 
cx:^.ar.;i5 ur.-Jl i>.e rr.csi cppcr.-jr.c cor,:exi fc* C-.c cid t-T. t p!aia. 
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This Chinese use of time contrasts sharply with the American preference for expeditious problem- 
solving and efficient use of time. A VS. official should ivoid negotiating under time deadlines that cannot 
be conrrolled, u the Chinese win assume that their counterpart is more inclined to compromise when 
mating decisions under time prernire, He should also be aware of the Chinese tendency to wait anal the 
▼cry last minute to conclude an * acmcnt— on the expectation that a counterpart'] inierest in concluding a 
deal «aU lead him to compromise when faced with an imminent deadline. Ii also helps to know thai for all 
the Chinese posTuring about their "oaiience.* the record shows they are vulnerable to time pressures when 
negotiating under a deadline The best protection 

agzinst such pressures, of course, is the willingness to walk away from a negotiation when U seems to be 
joing nowhere or when a deal seems unfavorable despite an approaching deadline. 

The need for bureaucratic and political discipline. Given the Chinese pro pens: ry to look for and 
exploit polii ; ea! and bureaucratic rivalries in counterpart governments, u is necessary to take measures 10 
ensure a unified policy position and an implementive approach to dealing with the PRC The friendship 
gme can be turned «g:Jnsi the Chinese (as was suggested in the preceding chapter), but to do so the 
presumed rivals on the ILS. side must be conscious of the Chinese ploy and willing to cooperate in response 
" to it And in view of the tendency of the Chinese to look for friendly interlocutors in various government 
agencies, poLicy toward the PRC must be coordinated on an interagency basis. 



Minimize media pressures. The Chinese will try to use media visibiliry to bring pressures to bear on 
a counterpart government, so negotiations are best controlled when carried out in confidence. Moreover, 
the Chinese view a confidential approach to managing a ncgotiaiion as a measure of their counterpart's 
seriousness of purpose. 

The Chinese use their own media to cry to set a negotiating agenda and lo create the impression of 
snflexibiliry on certain "principles" and pesiuons. The VS. negotiator should resist any inclinadon to 
accept public communication as Beijing's negotiating frameworlc>Moreover. while the Chinese have not 
hesitated us citiciie U-S. policies in the PRC mass medlar it is counterproductive to the relationship to 
polemic-lie via 'he press. Experience has shown that the Chinese can be shamed for press posturing. 

AcaljT* the PRC internal political context and the negotiating style of the official interlocutors. 
The record cf ih: pas: fifteen years shows clearly that China's internal poliu'cs have had a significant effect 
en PRC nigotiadr.g behavior. Leadership feuds have their impact on foreign rehJons, and the flexibility cf 
Beijing's negotiators is influenced by the degree of dissension in the leadership and the power of the senior 
figure. Moreover, the Chinese have auerr.pted us control the liming of neg—'auens to meih with the 
workings of their internal political processes (this was particularly notable in the Taiwan arms sales 
oegccuccn). 

The problem for the foreign negoc^or. of course, is that the ability of outsiders to assess the sute of 
the PRC domestic political scene is ax best limited. We usually understand the political forces that have 
been n phy only in "rercspecL and such hindsight is of limited value in conducting future negotiations. 
Perhaps the most useful conclusion that can be drawn, apart from the need to imprr.c our efforts at 
Tecbclcry * is that PRC ripdiry or polemicizing across the negotiating tabic is usu\;iy a sign of leadership 
cortfict. and in this s chiton the pob'dcaJ eavL-onrnesu is not propiuc— fur reaching agreement if PRC 
accommodation is required. Ai such rimes, an aloof stance is likely to be more effective than one of 
pressing Lhe Chinese for demonstrations of flexibQiry they may not be able us pvt. 

It is also important for the foreign official to undcrsand as much as possible about the background, 
prrscrajry. and negotiating style of his PRC counterpart. This is no easy task, for the Chinese try to keep 
ruch arpects of their internal circumronces obscure to foreigners. Ye: given the derree to which they 
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penonalue the negotiating process, h is useful even is background mfcffrninan, to undenand the am'mdes 
and sryle of the Qiinese officials managing it negocorioo, their interpersonal rtlizions, and their ict^ - - .-. 
wim mare senior figures in the leadership. 

Develop • negotiating itnt*o and ipplj tactics to counter Chines* nefotiatiflg ploys. PRC 
officials ire not juperti-tmin in thai capacity to manage i negotUaoti to their country's advantage- y« the 
combination of bureaucratic centraliaoon, political discipline, and a culturally ingrained sense of the of 
ssangems to compensate for vulnerabilities in dealing wub more powerful foreigners mikes their approach 
to negotiating highly purposeful, comroDcd and "gamed out" TUey wiD enter into * wgoaanon with a dear 
sense of objectves, as overall strategy, and a willingness to use tactical ploys designed to enmesh t 
counterpart officii in a relationship and a process within which he can be exposed to blandishments and 
pressures intended to foster the attainment of PRC obfecaves. 

A U-S. ne^uator should not assume thai his Chinese counterpart is improvising his approach to 
official encounters, just as he should not assume thai PRC officials are uniquely crafty, in tool control, or 
invulnerable to the same enticements and pressures they seek to impose on their adversaries. 

The best strategy in negotiating with the Chinese -beyond effective management of the aspects of the 
process that are under American control-is to enter a series of exchanges with a broad game plan, a clear 
set of goals, and a willingness to make tactical moves On pan in response to Chinese maiupuUtons) 
designed to demonstrate competence and control over the negotiating process. 

The most effective posture for dealing with the Chinese is neither one of tornination cor of 
supplicarion (which the Chinese art quite effective in evoking &om foreigners), but rather an ammde of 
resrained openness, of willingness to search for common interests while recognizing the many significant 
differences berweea the rw 0 countries. At the same time, a U.S. capacity 10 counter the more egregious 
Chinese tacticaJ manipulation* will communicate to PRC officials a sense of competence and control and a 
(termination to negotia^ in the service of defending and enhancing US. interests. 
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J&fard V. Allen. Nigral Sec^ry AdvL«: 
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